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THE drawing-room was a blaze of color. 
The walls were crowded with china 
plaques and panels, so that the yellow dam- 
ask with which they were hung gleamed only 
here and there in tiny squares and triangles. 
The bright greens and blues and duller reds 
and pinks and dazzling whites were like 
a kaleidoscope to the eye; from their very 
briUiancy they seemed to shift in their places 
and form ever new combinations. It was a 
room that made the eiftemoon sunUght pale 
by contrast. 

At the entrance sat two green, scaly dr£^- 
ons; their tails twined in o[qx>site directions 
round the white porcelain pillars that sup- 
ported them, their yellow eyes met in a defiant 
stare, and their red tcmgues threatened with 
barbed points the visitors who entered between 
3 
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them. In all London there were no dragons 
like them; nor in all London were there such 
women as the three who sat in yellow dam- 
ask chairs opposite the dragons. They were 
known as the top beauties of London. There 
was pretty Kitty Collins, the mistress of the 
house, a yoimg widow whose wit was as 
great as her beauty, and whose gowns had 
been commended even by the Queen. This 
afternoon she wore her white lustring, with 
its ramping flowers of purple and green 
and gold, and its black and purple ribbons. 
Then there was Lady Grace Donellan, in 
her pale-blue satin sprigged with white; and 
Dolly Tichboume, in her green damask, which 
glistered with threads of gold. 

They had talked of operas, embroideries, 
and oratorios, and were just drifting into 
gossip. "There is news that her Grace of 
Leeds is seeking a match for Landry Wal- 
ford," said Mrs. Kitty. "Have you heard of 
it about the town?" ' 

"They say she wants a title and a settle- 
ment near on to fifty thousand poimds," 
answered Lady Grace. "She cares not if 
the woman be old enough to be his mother or 
ugly featured as — ^as she is herself." 

"The boy has slipped her leading-strings," 
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added Dolly. "Her Grace as good as told 
me so. His life at the university, and his 
little tour in France, and now this lodging 
with his cousin in the Temple, have carried 
him quite out of her ken. She wishes to 
see him settled with a steady wife and a fort- 
une to add to his own. I offered myself for 
the place, but it seems I am not steady enough. 
Nor you. Lady Grace. And you even less, 
Mrs. Collins, so you need not set your cap."' 

There was a laugh from all three. 

"Lady Betty Harringdon is named," said 
Kitty. 

"She is thirty-two years old, if she's a 
day, and she talks like a parrot," commented 
DoUy. 

And Susan Cleeves," continued Kitty. 
The worst-tempered woman in England," 
said Dolly. 

"And Anne Dewar — " 

"Who lost all her hair in a fever.'* 

" And Janet Bulstrode— " 

"Who is black as a pocket." 

"And a dozen other women whom no one 
else has thought to marry, in spite of their 
money," concluded Kitty. 

" I've a mind to take a hand myself," said 
Lady Grace. "He's too good to waste on 
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such. What say you^ friends? Shall we pre- 
vent her Grace's plans?'' 

"How far do you mean to go?" asked 
Dolly. "Would you marry him if he said 
the word?" 

"No/' answered Lady Grace, "I mean 
just keep him from the others. Would you 
marry him yourself?" 

"Not I/' said DoUy. 

" Nor I, if he were the last man in the world," 
said Kitty Collins, not waiting to be asked. 

Then the three looked calmly at one an- 
other, and each knew in her heart that the 
two others had lied, for Landry Walford was 
one of the best matches of the town and a 
man whom any girl might be glad to marry. 
He was young, but not too young. He 
had money, and the expectation of more, if 
he married to suit his aimt, the Duchess 
Dowager of Leeds. He was well bom, and 
yet he had good manners and good morals. 
In short, he was a very paragon, whose like 
was scarce to be found in England, and surely 
not in London. 

In the midst of the pause of suspicion, 
while the three women were still looking at 
one another and still thinking of Landry 
Walford 's manifold perfections, there sounded 
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in the street below the rattle of a sedan-chair, 
and then the knocker clanged at the house- 
door. Kitty Collins rose slowly and in a 
half-hearted way shook out the folds of her 
flower-laden petticoat. But as soon as the 
stir in the hall below reached her ears, her 
manner changed. With frank eagerness she 
tiptoed across the room and from the shelter 
of the dragons peered down the long stair- 
case. Back she came in a flurry. 

"'Tis Landry Walford himself/' she said 
to her astonished friends. "I agree to the 
plan. We'll keep him from the others, but 
each for herself in the game. Wc must see 
him alone, and we'll begin this very day. 
My turn first, and then Dolly's, and then 
yours. Lady Grace. Mind you are ready for 
the cues when I give them, and then out with 
you like Judy in the puppet-show." 

There was no time for protest; already 
Landry Walford was bowing in the door? 
way, and the green dragons were grinning 
down on his back. With the least Uttle swag-= 
ger he stepped into the room^-a fine-looking 
young fellow, erect and slender. His dress 
of fawn - colored satin, laced with silver, 
fitted him scrupulously, and brought out 
each line of his shapely figure. His careful 
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carriage made the most of his inches; he 
seemed tall, though in truth he stood little 
higher than Mrs. Dolly. The blood of his 
French mother darkened his clear skin; from 
his mother, too, he had the sombre dark eyes 
that seemed the blacker for his powdered 
hair. All in all, he was a comely young 
fellow, and he was quietly conscious of the 
fact, even now as he satmtered in between 
the grinning dragons. It never occurred 
to him that he was a himter entering a 
well-laid trap, a second Daniel in the lions' 
den. 

Still, he could not help noticing the flurried, 
self-conscious manner of the women, and he 
would have guessed that something was 
afoot, had not his thoughts been busy with 
his own concerns. He had come to tell a 
secret to Mrs. Kitty Collins. It was a great 
secret; it was to be the surprise of the town, 
and she was to know it first of all. Then he 
would tell sweet Dolly and gentle Lady Grace, 
and last of all his aimt,the Duchess Dowager 
of Leeds. It disarranged his plan to find 
the three women together; he took refuge in 
compliments. 

" Past the dragons to the home of beauty,'' 
he said. 
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"Others have remarked the same/' Kitty 
CoUins answered. 

"Three Graces, though but one bears the 
name/' This with a glance toward Lady 
Grace. 

Old again!" said Lady Grace. 
Ladies, you set me too hard a task. When 
all the world admires, can mortal find any- 
thing left unsaid? I'll try no more." With 
a shrug that dismissed the subject, he turned 
to Mrs. Collins. " Have you heard the news 
of the quadrille tables at Lady Tevery's 
last night?" he asked. "They broke down 
in the middle of the game, and she swears 
she'll have no new ones this season, but 
patch them up with paste and cement, for 
'tis our fault that we broke them." 

"And quite right she is, too," said Kitty. 
"You had no reason to break her tables." 
Then she flashed a look of meaning at her 
friends. "I've bought a new one. Would 
you care to see it? 'Tis in the blue cab- 
inet." 

Lady Grace and Dolly caught their cue 
and passed out between the two dragons. 
Mrs. Kitty, however, stopped short. 

" After all, you don't care to see it, do you?" 
she asked Landry. "You'll play at it next 
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week when you come to my ridotto. Let's 
talk." 

"Good!" said Landry. "That's what I 
came to do. I have a secret to tell you." 

When Landry began thus, he had full 
belief in his ability to tell his story. The 
opportunity he had looked for had been given 
him, without manoeuvring on his part, by 
the caprice of Mrs. Kitty, and he was quick 
to seize it. His desire for the most effective 
beginning to his story was all that gave him 
stay. Should it be compliment, or explana- 
tory detail, or the climax itself? 

While he hesitated, though only for the 
fraction of a moment, Mrs. Kitty's quick 
brain was jumping at conclusions. Landry's 
secret must be his love for her. His hesita- 
tion could be nothing more than natural 
diffidence; she would encourage him. So 
she leaned her curled and powdered head 
a little toward him as she said, softly: "Go 
on. I like to listen to secrets." 

Landry had decided in favor of compUment, 
and he began accordingly. " My deep respect 
and admiration for you, madam — " There 
he became conscious of the faint color mount- 
ing in Mrs. Kitty's cheeks and caught the 
glance of her brown eyes. She was dan^ 
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gerously near him. "My admiration for 
you, madam/' he continued, only to break 
oflF with, " More, my devotion to your charms, 
your beauty, wit, and grace — '' 

"Yes," she said as he paused. Her mono- 
syllable hurried him on. 

"There is no woman like you,'' he said, 
and then, "What a grief it will be to lose 
you!" 

"Then why lose me?" asked Mrs. Kitty. 
Her tone implied even more than her words. 

"Why, indeed, madam?" asked Landry. 
His momentary wonder as to how far he dared 
follow her lead was checked promptly by a 
recollection of the secret he wished to im- 
part. "When you have heard what I have 
to tell you — " 

But Mrs. Kitty was destined never to hear, 
for at that moment Dolly Tichboume rustled 
in between the two dragons. She stopped 
in apparent surprise at the scene she was 
interrupting, and then, while Landry's back 
was still turned, she spread out her green 
damask petticoat and made a mock courtesy 
to Mrs. Kitty. "I hope I do not interrupt," 
she said. "Lady Grace sent me to beg the 
favor of your presence for a moment in the 
blue cabinet." 
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Mrs. Kitty went, but as she passed Dolly 
she murmured, "It's a mean trick you've 
played me, and you'll be sorry for it." Then 
she went to speak her mind to Lady Grace. 

Landry, discreetly downcast while Mrs. 
Kitty was still in the room, felt a certain sense 
of escape when she was gone. He turned 
with relief to Dolly. 

"I trust Lady Grace does not require your 
presence also," he said, as he handed her 
to a chair. "I hoped to see you this after- 
noon, for I have a secret to tell you. Will 
you hear it?" 

"With all the pleasure in the world," she 
answered. "What is it?" 

"I must begin at the beginning," said 
Landry. " There are certain details on which 
my story hangs. You will pardon me if I 
repeat something of what you know already. 
My mother, you remember, was a French- 



woman — " 



a 



They say you are much like her," mur- 
mured Dolly. 

"Perhaps," said Landry. He caught the 
flattery in the words, but put it aside. " Her 
father, the Chevalier de Roquemaure, went 
some years ago into Canada, where he holds 
a seigniory of the Crown — " 
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"It is talked of as the settlement you will 
make on your wife, is it not?" 

"Granted that I am my grandfather's 
heir/' assented Landry. "And 'tis that 
very estate I wished to tell you about." 

"But — but in that case, don't you think 
you ought to tell my father — " 

"No, no, he can hear of it through others, 
but I wished to tell you myself. The truth 
is, I am going — " 

He never finished the sentence, for outside 
the door of the drawing-room spoke Kitty 
ColUns. "Yes, yes. Lady Grace. Go on. 
Tell her I want her." 

Timidly Lady Grace appeared in the door- 
way. "Did you hear what Mrs. G)Uins 
said?" she asked. "She wants you, Dolly, 
in the cabinet." 

Doesn't she want me, too?" asked Landry. 
No," answered Lady Grace. "She bade 
me stay with you." 

"What a tyrant it is I" he exclaimed. 

" I am not going," said Dolly. " Mr. Wal- 
ford is telling me something which inter- 
ests me mightily." 

"Will he tell it to me, too?" asked Lady 
Grace. For all her ingenuousness she was 
boimd to get Dolly out of the room, so she 
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added, " Truly, I hope so, for I shall have to 
stay here, else Mrs. G>llins will be vexed. 
Do go, Dolly, and appease her/' 

"I'll go," said Dolly. "But I'll run and 
be back presently," she added. Her words 
were at once a threat to Lady Grace and 
an encouragement to Landry. 

As the decisive tapping of Dolly's heels 
died away, Ladj^ Grace sat down in Dolly's 
chair. "You don't care to tell that mighty 
interesting matter to me," she said, with a 
Uttle sigh. 

"But you are the very one I wished to 
tell it to," protested Landry. "I have been 
waiting to speak to you all the afternoon." 

Lady Grace did not interrupt him. Her 
eyes were raised to his, but her ears were 
straining to catch the first sound from the 
blue cabinet, and she was thinking to herself, 
"I do hope he'll tell me quick. She'll be 
back. I know she'll be back." Yet all the 
while her eyes were tender and shy. 

Landry's sober face lighted with pleasure; 
at last he had found the sympathetic hearer 
that he had been seeking. Mrs. Kitty had 
cut his fine peroration with light chatter of 
herself, and Dolly would be speaking of 
marriage settlements and of her father — 
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what had he to do in the matter? — but Lady 
Grace gave him her full attention and her 
sweet eyes lured him on. It was with a real 
fear of interruption that for the third time he 
began : " I have a secret to tell you. I think 
— ^I hope you will not hear it with indiflFerence. 
I am planning to make a great change in 
my life. You will scarcely believe — " 

From the blue cabinet sounded the rattle 
of a latch. "Oh, please tell me quick!" 
cried Lady Grace. 

The sudden change in her manner made 
him halt surprised, and before he could pull 
himself together Dolly and Mrs. Kitty both 
entered the drawing-room. 

" Did I not say I would be back in a twink- 
ling?" Dolly greeted them. 

"You did not say you would fetch Mrs. 
ColUns with you/' said Landry, as he smoth- 
ered his vexation. " We are doubly blessed. " 

Lady Grace rose and moved to the window, 
but Landry did not follow her, nor did he 
join Dolly in her aimless study of the china 
on the walls, nor sit beside Kitty ColUns on 
the sofa, though she made room for him. 
He drew nearer to her, however, and stood 
looking down upon her, and then away from 
her to the two girls — all the time with a gleam 
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of amusement in his dark eyes. The arti- 
fice of the women had become so palpable 
that he was no longer annoyed, but rather 
amused by the situation. He was half tempt- 
ed to finish his story before the three, but, 
as he dropped his pretty commonplaces into 
the whirlpool which he could feel seething 
about him, it occurred to him that it would be 
even more pleasing to leave them in this state 
of bewilderment and ungratified curiosity. 
With a passing reference to Mrs. Walsing- 
ham's rout that night and a half -promise 
to — he hesitated in phrasing — to let them 
have the conclusion of his story on the next 
day, he bowed himself out between the drag- 
ons. 

In a flash the women came together. 

"You said you'd give me a fair chance," 
cried Kitty. 

"You had more of a chance than I did," 
returned Dolly. 

"And you never gave me any chance at 
all," said Lady Grace. 

"He was going to tell me a secret," went 
on Kitty. 

And me," said Dolly. 
He was telUng me one when you came 
in," said Lady Grace. 
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"What do you suppose it was?" Dolly 
interrupted her, breathlessly. 

"He couldn't have meant to marry all 
three of us," declared Mrs. Kitty. 

"Well, if you hadn't interrupted me we'd 
have known," said Lady Grace. 

From the street came a scuffling sound 
as the chairmen took up Landry's sedan. 
The three women looked at one another with 
a world of recrimination in their eyes, and 
the dragons, in ironical enjoyment of the sit- 
uation, grinned down on them and thrust out 
red tongues. 



FIDDLE-FADDLE!" said the Duchess. 
"But you can't go to Canada." 

" But I am going," answered Landry. " I 
have taken a cabin in the Belle Marie, that sails 
from Havre de Gr&ce the last of the month, 
and, if the wind is fair, I leave Gravesend to- 
morrow night in the lugger Flying King." 

"And your trunks are packed and the 
very cravat you'll wear for the journey picked 
out, and now you come to tell me the first 
word of iti" Her Grace of Leeds shut the 
cover of her snufF-boz with a decisive click. 
"You may look like Madeleine de Roque- 
maure, but you're your father over again. 
Even when we wore pinafores, 'twas I that 
ramped and cried, yet never got what I 
would, while Bunny set his lips and took 
with no noise nor asking." 
j8 
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An instant the Dowager plied her f an^ quite 
needlessly^ for a light breeze stirred in at 
the open windows. Resentment was in the 
sharp flutter of that fan; Landry Walford, 
seated opposite his aunt in a stiff-backed 
mahogany chair^ drank his tea in discreet 
silence. 

The fan was closed with a slap. "Why 
Canada?" the Duchess asked, so sharply 
that another man might have started. 

Landry took a sip of tea. *' Why not, your 
Grace?" he asked, with one of the rare smiles 
that Ughted up all his serious young face. 
"I have a grandfather Uving there." 

"He's lived two-and- twenty years without 
a sight of you." 

"The more reason that he should see me 
in the three-and-twentieth year, your Grace. 
I had a letter from the Gaevalier de Roque- 
maure three months ago. He asks me to 
come visit him. He wants to know once 
more before he dies what people are wearing 
and what they gossip about in the great world. 
I've a whim to go." 

" Tut, tut ! a silly whim. Send him a bolt 
of cloth and a pattern suit and a package of 
snuff, and do you stay here in a Christian 
country. Canada? Why, there's nothing 
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there but naked Indians with no hair to their 
heads and other people's hair dangling round 
their necks. Go to Paris, if you must be 
moving, to Rome, even to Jerusalem, but 
don't go to Canada. Nobody goes to Can- 
ada/' 

"That's why I'm going." Landry set 
down his cup, noiselessly and at a safe dis- 
tance from the edge of the table. 

The Dowager suddenly comprehended. Her 
purple silk petticoat rustled as she drew her- 
self even more erect, and her head-dress al- 
most shpped from its place, so great was 
the vigor of the nod that accompanied her 
announcement: "And that's why — oh, hoi 
Fine foreign tales to amaze the town! 'Lan- 
dry Walford is back from Canada. He has 
dined with his Majesty Tottypottomoy, and 
has fetched home a lion's skin. Have you 
heard?' says she. 'A proper fellow!' says 
t'other. Oh, Bunny Walford, here you are 
in the flesh again!" Her Grace chuckled 
with whole-souled enjoyment. "And I don't 
doubt you've been posting up and down 
the town to spread this wonderful news. 
Where have you been this afternoon?" 
I took my leave of Mrs. Collins." 
I'll wager. Boimcing Kit Collins! And 
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who else was there? Her two inseparables? 
I believe each is so jealous of the others that 
she dares not let them out of her sight. Dolly 
Tichboume was there, no question?" 

''Yes, your Grace/* 

" A romp, like her mother before her. And 
Lady Grace Donellan — you saw her, too?*' 
This afternoon, yes." 
A mouse, and the worst of the bundle. 
These demure minxes, they mean mischief. 
So you've been chattering with the three." 

The Dowager Duchess fanned herself in 
silence. Landry, meantime, watched with 
mild interest the changing lustre of her petti- 
coat and the drifting gray light that filled 
the upper end of the drawing-room. Then 
his gaze wandered to the sunlight that still 
lingered by the window and touched out the 
colors of the carpet and of the great pots of 
flowers on the India paper with which the 
walls were hung. But at last, against his 
will, his gaze came back to the fan in the 
Dowager's hand, and then to the gray eyes 
that were scrutinizing him. 

"You haven't made a fool of yourself, 
Landry?" 

"In which way, your Grace?" 

"Fencing me oflf, indeed I A bad sign, 
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Landry. You know well. You've not com- 
mitted yourself with any one of those jilts?" 

"I spent a pleasant hour at Mrs. Qjllins's." 
The grave black eyes never flinched from 
the scrutiny of the keen gray ones. 

Her Grace of Leeds took a deliberate pinch 
of snuff. " We are a very pretty gentleman/' 
she said, dryly. " We are so witty and sure 
of ourselves! You'd better go to Canada, 
Landry. To-morrow night from Gravesend 
is capital. Go by all means, child. In 
Canada there are only bald-headed squaws. 
Then when you come back with your tales 
to tell, next winter, say. Hm-m! No, I 
don't think you a fool, Landry — at least, 
you don't get it from your father's side of 
the house. You'll not see Mrs. Kitty and 
her friends again?" 

"Your Grace—" 

" Don't seek to fob me off with compliments, 
sir. I am not Dolly Tichboume, but your 
aimt, that speaks for your profit. You're 
too good for those giddy hussies, Landry; 
if you're not too good, your name and your 
estate are. Though, to be sure," she added, 
with great complacency, "your estate will 
be none too good, if your marriage doesn't 
please me. Don't be taken with a pretty, 
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simpering face, my dear boy. Soimd, sen- 
sible qualities and a tidy fortune, those are 
what you can build a sohd esteem upon, and 
that's the best to hope for in msirriage. Love ? 
Dear, dear I 'tis too tmfashionable a thing 
to comport with your new coat. We'll talk 
of this again in the winter when you come 
back." 

** I will bring you a head-dress of feathers 
from Tottypottomoy himself." Landry shift- 
ed the subject decisively. 

"Whatever you bring me, I promise you 
I'll receive it gladly. Only see to it you 
bring yourself safe home. We shall find 
use for you." 

Landry smiled and held his tongue. He 
had risen to his feet by now. 

"So you're ofif to spread this pretty news 
further?" said her Grace. "You'll have a 
fine chance at Mrs. Walsingham's to-night. 
I shall see you there, no doubt?" 

" Had I known your Grace was to be among 
the company 1" Landry spoke regretfully. 
"As 'tis, I must beg that you will spread 
my wonderful news for me. This must be 
good-bye." He kissed her hand formally — 
it was the only demonstration of affection 
that his qode permitted him — an4 witl^ suc^ 
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leave-taking he passed out of the drawing- 
room. 

The Duchess Dowager of Leeds watched 
him go, with a pleased consciousness of his 
admirable bearing. She was glad that this 
nephew of hers was no awkward cub, and 
in the contemplation of his perfections, which 
she herself had fostered, she passed a pleas- 
ant half-hour till her faithful companion, Mrs. 
Griggs, came to attend her. 

''Well, Griggs," began the Duchess, "my 
nephew has been here." 

''Indeed, your Grace?" murmured the 
companion. "I'm pure sorry, then, that I 
could not be — " Griggs never finished a 
sentence. "But your Grace's hair -dresser 
was so importunate that — Indeed, I should 
have liked well to speak with Mr. Walford 
and — He is a paragon of — " 

"My good soul, don't vex yourself to tell 
me what I know already!" interrupted her 
Grace. "My nephew is the prettiest gentle- 
man in the town — ay, or in the three king- 
doms. All he needs to complete him is a wife, 
and I have looked to that — I have looked to 
that!" 

"Indeed, your Grace?" the companion 
found opportunity to murmur once more. 
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** The talk runs that — Indeed, I have heard 
Mrs. Collins named as — " 

"Griggs, you're a fool!" snapped the 
Dowager. "Kitty Collins, indeed! What 
say you to Lady Frances Bentinck?" 

The companion wisely said nothing. 

An admiring silence was, indeed, what the 
Dowager had looked for. She took a long 
pinch of snufif, then resumed graciously: 
" Yes, Lady Frances Bentinck. Rising nine- 
teen, a trim, handsome girl, as girls go these 
days, and good-humored. Country bred, too 
— no extravagant town flirt to wear a whole 
farm on her back. Yet she's seen the town, 
too— no awkward dairy-maid to disgrace Lan- 
dry. A tidy fortune, and then there'll be all 
the Bentincks to help Landry on. He should 
have a peerage ere he is six-and-twenty." 

" Indeed, he may esteem himself — happy — " 
began Griggs. 

" He ?" cried the Duchess. " She may es- 
teem herself happy to marry my nephew!" 

The companion ventured no further word 
till she gave her patroness an arm to the 
dressing-room. Then her curiosity got the 
better of her timorousness. '* Has the match 
been made, your Grace?" she hinted. 

"Bless us, no!" chuckled the Duchess, in 
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high good-humor. '"Tis no way to work 
with young folk. I can no more drive Landry 
than I could drive his father before him. But 
time — time will do all. *Tis a rare piece of 
good-fortune^ Griggs^ that he sails for Canada 
to-morrow.'' 

" Canada^ your Grace? Is that in Ireland 
or — 

"You're a fool, Griggs I" repeated the 
Duchess. "Canada lies near his Majesty's 
Plantations — Pennsylvania and the Uke, you 
understand. And there are no romping 
jades there to try to entangle a man. Mrs. 
Collins will be pure angry 1" she chuckled 
again. "Then when our gentleman comes 
back, the writings will be drawn and my good 
little Lady Frances will be waiting to receive 
him." The Dowager paused on the thresh- 
old of her dressing-room. "Well!" she drew 
a long breath. " Lady Frances will have a 
fine husband. I hope the chit will be duly 
grateful!" 



OUTSroE the door of his chambers in the 
Temple Landry haUed an instant. He 
could hear the murmur of voices, and, when he 
pushed open the door, he found that com- 
pany was within. His father's cousin, Eu- 
gene Walford, the half-pay captain, was sit- 
ting at the lighted table, and near him Jack 
Hervey, Landry's second cousin and fdlow- 
lodger, was brewing a bowl of punch. A 
prettier contrast could not be found in the 
compass of a single chamber. Hervey, the 
successful barrister, was a stocky, round- 
faced fellow of thirty, carelessly dressed, 
with wig awry and chin in need of a razor — 
the merest sloven, an observer might have 
said, had he not noted the keen eyes beneath 
the untidy wig, and the humor and strength 
of the mouth. The Captain, on the other 
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hand> was a Walford to the core, tall, broad- 
shouldered, and, in spite of his forty years 
of good living, a fine, soldierly man, but in 
his profession he had made no great figure. 
His recommendation was his readiness to 
fill up a table at cards or entertain a tiresome 
dowager, and on such terms he was made 
welcome throughout the town. 

This evening Captain Walford's usual 
good-temper seemed ruffled; he turned an 
impatient face toward Landry, and the tone 
in which he greeted him was almost perempn 
tory. "What's this nonsense about your 
going to Canada, Landry? I trust 'tis no 
more than some foolery of your cousin 
here." 

"For once, no," Landry answered. 

Hervey nodded his head, as if to say "I 
told you so!" and, seating himself in the 
elbow-chair by the table, filled a glass. 
"You'll find no such punch as this across 
the water, Landry," he remarked. 

"Then you are going to Canada?" the 
Captain repeated. "And perhaps to his 
Majesty's Plantations as well?" he added, 
sarcastically. "They lie convenient, and 
there's a fine society there." 

"Yes," said Hervey, sadly, "we have had 
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some products of the wilds of America here 
at the Temple." 

'* And 'tis an equally fine lot we send over 
to rule them," the Captain ran on. "Cast 
barristers, electioneering scoundrels, livery 
servants — " 

"They'd be curiosities worth the seeing," 
Landry took him up. "Since you remind 
me of it, Eugene, perhaps I will ride down to 
New York and make my compliments to the 
Governor of New England. 'Twould make 
but a few days difference in my journey." 

Without staying for Eugene's rejoinder, 
Landry took the candle from the chimney- 
piece, which was littered deep with books 
and pipes and broken tobacco. "If you'll 
spare me a light — " he addressed Hervey. 
"I've to seek a line of Juvenal. I'm sure 
'tis Juvenal. It has been running in my 
head all the afternoon." 

"Where were you that you found nothing 
weighty enough to drive Juvenal out of your 
head?" asked Hervey. 

Landry shrugged his shoulders. "What 
would you?" he turned on the threshold to 
ask. "I was with Kitty Collins." 

As the chamber door closed behind his 
kinsman, Hervey flung himself back in his 
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chair, with something between amusement 
and impatience on his face. '"Hark to the 
little fop! Thank Heaven he breaks away 
from the apron-strings to-morrow 1" 

"On my soul, I believe you've abetted him 
in this foolish whim I" growled Captain Wal- 
ford. 

Hervey laughed. "Sure, 'tis time some 
one abetted him in doing something. A 
finished little gentleman at six, pe^it mattre 
at sixteen, a London beau at twenty-one — " 
he checked ofif the items dispassionately — 

Captain, is that your idea of a man?" 
Well," urged the Captain, "you can't 
deny that Landry fought a very pretty duel 
with Sir Charles Hanmer." 

"As I said/' repeated Hervey, "he's too 
good for the women to spoil." 

" And he's too good to be lost in the wilder- 
ness," the Captain answered, "ffis place 
is here in the town, with a proper wife at his 
side-" 

" To be sure, I'd forgot the wife," murmured 
Hervey. 

"Or if he must travel, surely there are 
more becoming fashions in which to go about 
it. A single lackey for all his attendance — " 

"If he had only bidden some discreet, 
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experienced kinsman go with himl" sighed 
Hervey. 

The Captain flushed at the innuendo. He 
opened his mouth to reply, but then he thought 
better of it, and in silence filled himself an- 
other glass of punch. On the table at his 
elbow the candles shone, and the china pimch- 
bowl glittered with distinct white and pink 
and gold lustre. That one spot seemed to 
gather to itself all the brightness of the 
foom. The twilight had quite faded. Vague 
shadows stretched beneath the tables and 
the chairs, and the sombre bookshelves, 
the dark wainscot, the smoky ceiling — ^all 
the outskirts of the chamber — ^were dull and 
neutral-tinted. 

After all," the Captain broke out at last, 
you're but a Hervey, Jack. You cannot 
look on this as I do. Remember, Landry 
is the head of our house, and he's a fine lad, 
too. And do you know the next heir, his 
cousin, George Walford?" 

"I have that honor." Hervey bowed 
amused assent. 

"Country bred, six feet of boobydom, a 
manner that would become a ploughtail," 
the Captain enumerated gloomily. "Think 
of him the head of the Walford family, and 
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then be prepared to hang yourself if Landry 
go into the wilds at your instigation and — " 

The Captain got no further, for at that 
moment Landry himself re-entered the room. 
He had changed his fawn-colored satin for a 
flowered bed-gown, but even in a bed-gown 
Landry Walford was trimmer than many 
a man in his Court suit. 

"You're not going to the rout, then?" 
the Captain asked, in some surprise^ as he 
noted this change of dress. 

"Fve no wish to be shouldered by the 
rabble," answered Landry, and strolled to 
the table, where he filled himself a careful 
glass of punch. 

"You'd best go, Landry," suggested Her- 
vey. " 'Tis your last chance for some months. " 

"I shall go to routs enough when I return 
from Canada," answered Landry. "Come, 
Eugene, you'd better spend the evening 
with us." 

But Eugene Walford, as a cadet of the 
house, could indulge himself in no such 
luxuries. "I'll ride with you to Gravesend 
to-morrow, Landry," he promised; then he 
added, with a look at Hervey, " To see the 
last of you." With this parting shot he 
took his leave. 
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Hervey chuckled, and Landry, though 
he did not luiderstand, smiled tolerantly. 

When the door had closed upon Captain 
Waif Old, Hervey turned to Landry. "Did 
you find your line?" he asked. 

"It was Juvenal, yes." Landry settled 
himself in the elbow-chair opposite his cousin. 
You were time enough/' said Hervey. 

I thought you more of a Latinist.'' He 
took out a rank clay pipe and filled it slowly. 
I was giving commands to Martin." 
Are your trimks in order?" 
Quite. This was about some flowers." 
Ah I" said Hervey. "The ladies who 
had not the power to cope with old Juvenal? 
G)me, Landry, what are you sending to Mrs. 
CoUins?" 

Landry leaned back with his hands clasped 
behind his head. " Just a nosegay — daisies, 
heartsease, and seringoes." 

Hervey lighted his pipe. " Well, what does 
pretty Lady Grace Donellan come in for?" 

"I sent her — heartsease, daisies, and se- 
ringoes." 

"Indeed? And Dolly Tichboume?" 

"Seringoes, heartsease, and daisies." 

Hervey took three puflfs at his pipe. " On my 
soul, Landry," he smiled, " I shall miss you." 
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WESTWARD of Deerfield village the com- 
fields basked in the still heat of Sep- 
tember. The autumn haze was purple on the 
Sunsick hills beyond them, but eastward, 
above the village, the mountain rose sharply 
green against the crisp blue sky. It was 
drawing toward mid -morning. Long since 
the Deerfield men, with their slow farm-horses, 
had plodded down the sandy western lane into 
the cornfields, and the children, sturdy little 
figures in homespun breeches or cotton pina- 
fores, had passed out through the gate of the 
stockade and pattered up the northern road 
to the dame school. 

The stockade enclosed the centre of Deer- 
field village, but it lay partly in ruins ; it was 
almost twenty years since the last alarm of 
Indians in the Connecticut Valley had set 
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the Deerfield men to strengthening their 
defences. But still the ruins stood up stoutly 
among the weeds and brambles, and the men 
went armed to their work, for the settlement 
lay on the northern edge of his Majesty's 
Province of Massachusetts Bay. Only three 
weeks of wilderness travel separated it from 
Canada, and in Canada were hordes of painted 
savages and of Papist Frenchmen, always 
ready to lead them into the English settle- 
ments. Within the memory of living men 
the village had suffered night attack and 
massacre, and the village had not forgotten. 
Deerfield still looked nervously to the hazy 
Sunsick hills and to the vast East Motintain. 
By the northern gate of the stockade three 
men stood in talk. The youngest, a lathy, 
keen-faced man of thirty odd, was Ensign 
Hawkes, the military head of Deerfield village, 
a man who had been schooled to Indian fight- 
ing years before in Father Rasle's war, and 
who was known throughout the Valley as a 
wary and discreet leader. The man at his 
side, gray-haired but erect as an Indian, was 
Sergeant John Wells. He was one of those 
who could remember the February massacre. 
On that night his father and his two brothers 
had been slain in their beds, and he himself, 
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a young man then, had fled wounded through 
the snow. 

The two Deerfield men, with good reason, 
looked grave at what they were hearing, but 
their informant, Daniel Bhss, was elate with 
the elation of a hearty soul who has news 
to tell. He took the bad tidings less seriously, 
perhaps, because he was not a Deerfield msui. 
He came from Sunderland, across the river, 
where his farm and homestead lay safe from 
Indian attack. He leaned now against the 
great centre post of the gate of the stockade 
— a big, powerful figure of a man — and re- 
peated his story with slow enjoyment. 

" As I was saying to the Ensign here when 
you came up," he addressed Sergeant Wells, 
"I was up river to Northfield yesterday. 
My man's just out of his time — ^yes, and he 
let no grass grow to his heels in quitting the 
place, the rascal I Well, there's the com 
to shock, and the ptunpkins to cart, and the 
fall ploughing still to do, so I saddled the 
horse and put out to Northfield to see if I 
could hire a man there. I've got to have a 



man." 



There was no mistaking the earnestness 
of the speaker's loud tones; indeed, when 
Bliss of Sunderland really wanted anything 
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the Valley was likely to hear of it, till in mere 
self -protection the Valley was bullied into 
supplying the want. 

"Well, as I say, I rode up to Northfield. 
Deacon Nahum Goddard says hell ride out 
with me to the Beaman farm — maybe I can 
get one of the Beaman boys. We were rid- 
ing through the wood-path — a short turn — 
when I spied a branch wagging. By George 1 
those woods were just full of Indians 1" 

"Indians? Hostiles?'' repeated the Ser- 
geant, as the narrator made a dramatic pause. 

BUss took off his hat and held it out to him. 
Through the crown a little round hole was 
bored. "There's the mark of 'em," he said, 
grimly. ''We didn't go out to the Beaman 
farm, after all. Deacon and I let blaze into 
the bushes and rode for Northfield. North- 
field sort o' suited our liking just then. We 
got some of the boys together and scouted 
out into the woods, but there wa'n't nothing 
to be seen. They're sly vermin." 

Hawkes stroked his chin. "Most likely 
they'll slip back to Canada. They won't 
attack now they know we're on the lookout." 

Wells nodded assent, and then for a moment 
the three men stood silent. There was a 
hush in the crisp morning air; not a leaf nor 
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a blade of grass seemed to stir. A woman 
in a tow apron came to the door-stone of the 
nearest house and called to her neighbor in 
the next yard. Her voice travelled shrilly to 
the three men. 

''Well/' Hawkes resumed, "I don't want 
to cadi in the men and break up the harvest- 
ing, and such a good day, too. But I don't 
know as 'twill do any harm to tinker up the 
stockade a Uttle and — WhcU's that!** 

The three men at the stockade gate stood 
tense, with heads erect. From up the road, 
where the houses of the village straggled 
away to the northern meadow, came an ap- 
palUng sound — the shrill, rending screams 
of children. Before a man could move, the 
door of a house some fifteen rods away — the 
house where Mrs. Waite kept the dame school 
— ^was burst open, amd the scholars, shriek- 
ing with terror, came swarming down the 
road. In the van rushed the small boys, wiry 
little shavers, who kicked up the dust with 
their bare feet, and close behind scurried the 
girls. One of them wore a red cotton dress 
that glared out bravely against the brown 
road. In the rear panted Dame Waite her- 
self, like a ruffled hen driving her chicks be- 
fore her. With one hand she flapped hei* 
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apMTon, and with the other dragged along her 
youngest pupil. The child, certain that he 
was being haled to some dire punishment, 
wept with full lung power. His mouth was 
wide open, his eyes tight shut, and he dragged 
back with all his small strength. The Dame 
wasted no breath in outcry; indeed, it was 
not necessary. The children about her never 
ceased their screams, and the men at the 
stockade instantly made out the cry. 

''Injuns!" whooped the freckled small boy 
in the lead. 

''Injuns I" shrilled his mates, and the girl 
in the red dress, plunging through the gate, 
hurled herself upon Ensign Hawkes with a 
breathless scream, "Injuns, pappy, right at 
the school door — Injuns I" 

Sergeant Wells stayed to hear no more. 
At the first word he swung his gun under 
his arm and started on a run for the meeting- 
house; there hung the alarm-bell, and yonder 
in the west fields were the men who should 
defend the village. Hawkes and Bliss still 
stood at the stockade. The great gates must 
be closed, but not yet. Although Dame 
Waite had dragged the last of her shrieking 
company into shelter, the women from the 
houses outside the stockade were now pour- 
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ing in. One carried her baby, and another 
tugged along her most precious household 
possession, her dowry, a huge copper kettle. 
With a swish of petticoats and a scurry of 
dust they rushed into the shelter of the stock- 
ade and panted out their story. 

"An Indian 1" gasped the woman with 
the copper kettle. ''He knocked at my door 
— an Indian — '' 

"There was a whole tribe of them swarm- 
ing at his heels. I saw them I " cried the wom- 
an with the baby. 

Already the alarm-bell had begun to ring, 
a banging, brazen clatter. The woman in 
the tow apron rushed into the house and 
came out again with a mighty conch -shell 
on which she blew a blast that echoed through 
the village. 

"Close the gate. Ensign?'' shouted Bliss, 
with his hand on one of the great cross- 
pieces. 

"Prentice's folks ain't here yet," cried the 
harassed Ensign. "We must wait. God's 
sake I Will the men never come in?" 

But the men were coming. The loud- 
throated alarm-bell was doing its work. Heavy 
farm-horses came jolting up the western 
lane, with harnesses a-jingle, with thongs 
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slashing their sleek sides, with riders whoop- 
ing and calling. Instantly, without even a 
delay to set guards at the gaps in the stock- 
ade, the reinforcements, hot -faced and in 
their shirt -sleeves, came ploughing through 
the dust to the place where the Ensign was 
standing. 

''Indians I A war- party I" shouted Bliss, 
in high elation, and still the bell banged and 
the woman in the tow apron blew her conch- 
shelL 

At that moment a man rounded the comer 
of the house nearest the stockade and stepped 
jauntily into the roadway. He was a slender 
young man, with dark hair and eyes, and a 
dark, sunburned skin. His head was un- 
covered; those at the gate could see that his 
hair was drawn back in a queue after the 
fashion of a white man, but he wore the dress 
of an Indian — or of a Frenchman scouting 
with Indians — shirt, leggings, and mocca- 
sins of soft deerskin. His best friends in Lon- 
don, even his kinsfolk, would scarcely have 
recognized Landry Walford. Yet it was 
the same Landry, come at last, as he thought, 
to the end of a hard adventure. He carried 
his head high, with the same slightly super- 
cilious tilt of the chin ; he stepped lightly and 
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easily^ with thei same little swagger^ and he 
carried his gun at a jaunty angle beneath his 
arm, much as if he were strolling out to shoot 
upon his English acres. He was mightily 
pleased with himself at that moment. He 
had accomplished a difficult, even danger- 
ous feat, and now he had won through to 
safety. All behind him was mere matter 
for an idle tale. So he sauntered forward 
confidently toward the gate of the Deerfield 
stockade. 

In the height of Landry's self-gratulation, 
a bullet struck the ground at his feet. A 
little jet of brown dust spurted against his 
leggings, and at the same moment a second 
bullet spun past his head. He came to a 
sudden halt. Then amazement gave place 
to irritation, and, taking fidl note for the 
first time of the men who lurked within the 
stockade, he raised his voice indignantly. 
"Here, you, stop this nonsense!" 

For answer Hawkes stepped into the open 
gateway, and, raising his musket, deUberate- 
ly covered Landry. "Put down that gun I" 
he ordered. " Put it down and come in 
herel" 

Landry stared at him a moment, then, 
with a half shrug of acquiescence, leaned his 
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gun carefully against the trtrnk of the nearest 
tree. So far he was content to humor the 
man's stupidity, but he would not alter his 
pace. With the old deliberate step he strolled 
on into the stockade. " Now, my men, what's 
the meaning of this extraordinary conduct?" 
he asked, crisply. 

The bang of the gate closing behind him 
was the answer. He heard the clatter of 
the bar that fastened him in, and he looked 
upon the stem faces of the men who instantly 
closed in a circle round him. Beyond them 
fluttered the anxious women, and over all 
the bell still boomed. 

A man opposite Landry, a square-faced 
man in a brown coat, turned half to the rear 
and swung his arm in the air. " We've got 
him, the damned French scoundrel I" he 
shouted. 

"Hold your tongue, Gelletl" ordered 
Hawkes. "Here, you and Rob Wells take 
this chap over to the tavern and look sharp 
to him. Better search him while you're 
about it. Get to your posts, men!" 

Landry made an effort to shake oflf Gellet, 
who had instantly grasped his arm. "Do 
you think me a Frenchman?" he asked, 
hotly. 
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Deerfield paid no attention. The men 
were already scattering to their posts along 
the half-ruined stockade, the bell was still 
clanging, and with renewed vigor came the 
blare of the conch-shell. 




IN the square front room of the Deerfield tav- 
ern Landry Waif ord sat on a hard wooden 
settle, and for three mortal hours waited for 
those to whom he could tell his story. He 
came to be familiar with every chink and 
crevice of the room — the low wainscot of un- 
painted wood, the empty cavern of the fire- 
place, the blurry window-panes that seemed 
to crinkle the trees and the roadway of the 
village street. He could close his eyes and 
see even the crack in the door of the cup- 
board above the fireplace and the little heap 
of his own belongings that lay on the table 
in the centre of the roonL 

His thoughts ran back over the happen- 
ings of the morning. He realized the mistake 
which these worthy Deerfield men had made. 
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They thought him to be a Frenchman, and 
evidently the French and English in these 
parts were not on good terms. He recollected 
that he had heard of fighting in America. 
Some treaty — was it Utrecht? — ^had made 
mention of it. As for the mistake of the Deer- 
field men, it was not imnatural. In France 
he had often been taken for a Frenchman, 
but there he had never had difficulty in es- 
tablishing his identity. It would be so here. 
He would tell his story — ^frankly ; that would 
behest. There were details which would be 
ugly, he could see for himself^ but he had a 
firm belief that truth was always convincing, 
and, as a mere practical consideration, he real- 
ized that there was always danger of getting 
tangled in the telling of a half-truth. 

His confidence was not abated even by 
the fact that once already he had tried to tell 
the truth about himself and had found no 
credence. He accounted for it easily on the 
ground that Gellet and Wells were too stupid 
to believe even manifest truth. They were 
unworthy of consideration, and yet he foimd 
himself giving them serious consideration. 
Their presence in the room was distinctly 
irritating. It was a continual reminder of 
the disagreeable incident of the search. More- 
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over, the precautions they had taken were 
an insult to his intelligence. They had seat- 
ed themselves ostentatiously between him 
and the windows. As if any man who had 
deliberately and of his own choice walked 
into a settlement could wish to escape from 
it, with nothing said and nothing done! It 
was ridiculous, purely ridiculous, and yet 
annoying. 

Landry was thankful when at last he heard 
in the entry the clatter of heavy shoes that 
told him relief of some kind was at hand. He 
turned eagerly to the door just as the three 
men who earlier in the morning had stood 
at the stockade entered the room. Hawkes 
and Wells had come to examine the prisoner 
by virtue of their military office, and Bliss 
of Sunderland accompanied them, ostensibly 
because he represented outside opinion, and in 
reality because he was a difficult man to deny. 
In Landry's estimation the three were hon- 
est English yeomen, more alert, perhaps, but 
still much the same as his own tenant-farm- 
ers. He kept his seat and waited for them 
to begin. 

Without a word to Landry, and with hardly 
a glance in his direction, Hawkes crossed to 
the table. One by one he took up Landry's 
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few possessions — his bullet-pouch and pow- 
der-horn, his watch, his razor, his pocket- 
knife, his pencil, and several bits of paper, 
so worn and rubbed as to be scarcely deci- 
pherable. The other men followed Hawkes 
and stood in a compact group. Landry's 
papers passed from hand to hand. In reality, 
they were innocent enough, mere sketches 
of his Indian companions and rough maps 
of the coimtry he had travelled through, but 
now they worked against him. Hawkes 
lingered over the watch, too; it was of Swiss, 
not English, make. Last of all, he emptied 
the bullet-pouch. There were but three bul- 
lets, and they looked lost in his hand. The 
men broke into a hearty guflFaw. 

"That explains it," said Hawkes. He 
slid the bullets back carefully and turned to 
Landry. 

"Well, what's your story?" he asked. 

Landry was both puzzled and indignant. 
He waited while the men seated themselves 
noisily, and then, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, addressed Hawkes. "Are you chief 
in authority in this settlement? I don't 
care to waste time telling my story twice." 

"Go on," Hawkes said, briefly. "Guess 
I'm as much in authority as anybody." 
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"He's afraid of contradicting himself/' 
David Gellet commented. 

It was partly in answer to this last re- 
mark that Landry began. " You're mistaken 
about me, men — much mistaken, as you'll 
see, if you give me a fair hearing. You think 
that I'm a Frenchman, and — " he broke oflF. 
"Would you mind telling me precisely what 
else you think?" 

Hawkes looked inquiringly at his com- 
panions. 

"Don't see as it can do any harm," Bliss 
of Sunderland answered the look, and Ser- 
geant Wells nodded assent. 

" We think you're a French ofl&cer," Hawkes 
explained, deliberately. " You led a party of 
Indians down from Canada and were sur- 
prised yesterday at Northfield. Your Ind- 
ians ran away, and you were left behind. 
You had only three bullets; you knew you'd 
starve on the way back to Canada, so you 
thought you'd best risk it and walk into 
one of the English settlements. There's the 
facts as we see them." 

Landry's lips tightened as he realized his 
position. "You have many of the facts of 
the case right," he began. "Only the fact 
that I'm an Englishman makes all the dif- 
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ference in the world/' he hastened to add, as 
he saw the men exchange quick glances. 
'Tm Landry Walford, of Broadleat, Herts — 
the head of the Walford family, you know. 
You've heard of them. My mother was a 
Frenchwoman, and I'm named Landry after 
her father, and I look like her. That's im- 
doubtedly why you took me for a French- 
man at first/' he threw in, condescendingly. 

He was so perfectly aware of the truth of 
what he was telling that he was undisturbed 
by the open incredulity of his listeners ; rather, 
as* he talked, he became more self-possessed. 
He leaned forward on the settle, resting an 
arm across his thigh, and let himself drift 
into a certain enjoyment of his story. 

"I set out from London last May to visit 
my grandfather, the Seigneur de Roque- 
maure," he ran on. " He has a place he calls 
a ch&teau on the Saint Denys, and I thought 
he lived there a lonely old man. I went to 
cheer him up, and I found him — Oh, I 
found him with three grown sons, all married, 
and fathers of families themselves I They 
took me hunting, and — It's hardly neces- 
sary to go into details. You find me too 
French; they foimd me too English. We 
became — ^let us say — ^separated, and I was 
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left alone with the Indians. I'm no woods- 
man ; there was nothing to do but stay with 
them, and move south when they moved 
south. I knew there were English settle- 
ments somewhere down the river, and hoped 
to escape to them. I had no idea we were a 
war -party until a day or two ago. Then 
came the fight at Northfield, and the Indians 
ran, as you said, only there you made another 
mistake. It was I who ran the faster. *' Lan- 
dry's smile lighted up his whole face. "It 
was mere luck, I suppose, but I reached the 
canoes first. I put off in one, and drifted 
down nearly to the falls here. I landed on 
the west bank — ^it looked more open there — 
and I made my way to this settlement." 

At this point in his story Landry's self- 
satisfaction ceased. "Then your women 
made a ridiculous mistake. I really cannot 
conceive why any one should be afraid of 
me, but they evidently were, and the alarm 
was given. I have apparently discommoded 
your whole village, but I certainly had no 
intention of doing so. You will excuse my 
remarking it, but your people here seem ex- 
traordinarily excitable." 

Landry finished his story, straightened 
up on the settle, and waited. The faces of 
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the older men had become inscrutable, but 
the younger men were grinning. From the 
kitchen came the muffled rattle of pans and 
the hot savor of roasting meat. Landry 
was hungry and he grew impatient. He 
expected to be cross-questioned for corrob- 
orative details, but, as he was telling the 
truth, he was not afraid of that ordeal. 
Yet he began to reaUze that there was a dif- 
ficulty. His bare word was set against cir- 
cumstantial evidence which was open to a 
very different interpretation. Hawkes's story 
sounded as well as his, and explained every 
fact that the village people knew about him 
just as well, except the one important fact, 
which they surely could not miss — namely, 
that he was EngHsh. "Well," he broke the 
silence at last, " that's my story. Have you 
anything to ask?" 

"Yes," said Hawkes, looking him straight 
in the face. " Just supposing we beUeved your 
story — ^mind, Fm not saying whether we do or 
not — what do you expect us to do about it?" 

"Lend me money to return to England." 
Landry's answer came pat, for he had been 
thinking over this request all the morning. 
"rU give you my note of hand, leave my 
watch, if you wish, for part security, and see 
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that you are properly compensated for your 
trouble by the next ship out of England. A 
hundred pounds sterling will be sufficient^ I 
think." 

At mention of the sum required, Gellet 
snickered aloud, and even the older men 
grinned. "Does he think we'll give him 
the value of a couple of farms to help him out 
of the country?" said the Sergeant. "He 
doesn't want for impudence." 

Hawkes returned to the charge in a sus- 
piciously smooth and civil tone. " Have you 
friends in the Province — any one within reach 
who can identify you?" 

"No," said Landry. 

"But perhaps you know the Governor? 
He's a London man." 

"Who is he?" 

"Don't know our Governor? Why, he's 
William Shirley." 

"I've heard of him," said Landry. "A 
broken-down barrister! Do you think I as- 
sociate with such people?" 

Landry was sorry for this speech when he 
saw the twinkle in Bliss's eyes and the con- 
traction of Hawkes's mouth. There was no 
spoken comment, however. Hawkes wex^t 
on with his questioning. 
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"Perhaps, if we were to wait, you could 
get letters from England to identify you?" 

''Certainly/' assented Landry. "Any let- 
ters you wish." 

"Well, now, who would you write to?" 

"There's my aunt, the Duchess Dowager 
of Leeds," suggested Landry, selecting the 
name he thought most likely to impress them. 

"Any one else?" 

"My cousin. Lord Mountnorris." 

"Don't leave out your grandfather. King 
George," suggested Sergeant Wells, dryly. 

Landry grew white. Even this told against 
him, for most men, in his position, would 
have colored up. 

"Have you no common folk to write to?" 
Bliss asked. 

Landry made no answer. 

"I put it to yourself, young man," Hawkes 
said, finally, " do you think it is a very rea- 
sonable story you have been telling us? Take 
it the other way round. Do you think you'd 
believe it yourself?" 

"Yes," answered Landry, hotly. "Any 
man with common-sense could see I'm an 
Englishman. Do you think I'd tell such % 
story if it wasn't the truth?" 

The men laughed aloud. 
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"Good argument!" cried Robert Wells, en- 
couraged by the bearing of his seniors. " It is 
such a cock-and-bull story that it must be 
the truth." He and Gellet snickered again. 

Landry was furious. Of all the diflScult 
positions in the world, perhaps there is none 
more difficult than that of the man who has 
told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and then finds himself disbe- 
lieved from start to finish. His natural in- 
stinct is to browbeat the world into beUef. 

Landry tried it. "You pack of idiots I" 
he said, between his teeth. "You've never 
seen an English gentleman, and you don't 
know what one is. If you were in England, 
now, I'd have you up before the Justice for 
stopping me on the King's high-road. When 
I tell you the truth, do you believe it and treat 
me civilly, as you ought to treat a gentleman, 
or else give me back my property and let me 
go. There are other settlements on the river, 
and the men can't all be fools." 

Landry's face was white and his eyes 
blazed. His anger was not lessened by the 
contemptuous indifference of the men who 
listened to him. Hawkes interrupted him. 
"Easy there," he said, gently. "You're 
forgetting that for all we know you're a 
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Frenchman, and a Frenchman captured in 
the company of fighting Indians is a prison- 
er of war. It's not just precisely letting you 
go that's the question. It's how we shall 
keep you until you get those letters from 
England — or don't get them, more likely. 
That's the case in a nutshell, isn't it?" he 
addressed the men at the table. 

Sergeant Wells agreed unwillingly. "I 
don't see as there's anything else to do. But 
keeping him will be a powerful expense to 
the town. " 

"Dave might take him down to Boston/' 
said Hawkes. "Couldn't you, Dave?" 

Gellet immediately grew important, and 
held it incumbent upon his dignity to hesi- 
tate. "There's the harvest," he objected, 
perfunctorily. "But I suppose I could lock 
him in the attic, and maybe in a couple of 
weeks I could get ofif." There his feigned in- 
difference gave way to eagerness. " I'd keep 
him safe. Ensign, trust me for that." 

At this point in the summary disposal of 
his person Landry interrupted. "I refuse 
to go to Boston with that cur." 

" Perhaps you'll refuse to stay here next?" 
suggested Sergeant Wells. 

"Look here. Ensign," said Bliss, who had 
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been making a careful survey of Landry. 
"You're sure you are going to keep him 
till he gets his letters?" 

Sure. There's nothing else to do, as I 



see. 
it 



tt 



It'll be a powerful expense, just as the 
Sergeant says/' Bliss went on. "What do 
you say to giving him to me? I can make 
him useful, and I'll take the charge of board 
and keep oflF yoiu: hands." 

Hawkes considered. " He'll be safer across 
the river. But aren't you afraid he'll get 
away?" He glanced at Landry, still tense 
in his anger. "He's got something of a 
temper. He won't be very safe to let run 
loose." 

Landry set his lips scornfully and met 
Bliss's gaze full and fair. 

" He won't get away," drawled Bliss, with- 
out shifting his look. "I'll risk him." 

" Perhaps he won't go with you, either," 
said Sergeant Wells. 

"You may be another cur," threw in David 
Gellet. 

"It's got to be one of the three," said En- 
sign Hawkes, decisively. " Dave must take 
him to Boston, or we must keep him in Deer- 
field the winter through — ^you'd be willing 
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to take charge of him, Dave? — or else hell 
have to go over into Sunderland with Bliss." 

For a moment the Ensign hesitated. He 
doubted the extravagant story that Landry 
had told, and yet, being a. wary man, he 
recognized the remote possibiUty that it might 
contain a grain of truth. It would be well 
to be on the safe side. Though he meant 
to keep Landry securely, he was willing to 
safeguard himself against later unpleasant- 
ness by giving him his choice of jail and 
jailer. The man could not make such a 
clamor about false imprisonment, if he him- 
self chose his prison. He turned to Landry 
abruptly. ''As I said, it's got to be one of 
the three," he repeated. "Which do you 
prefer yourself, young man?" 

"Do you leave it to me to decide?" asked 
Landry. 

" Well, yes," said the Ensign. 

Landry got upon his feet, came to the table, 
and spoke without hesitation. "I'll take 
the least of three evils," he said. "I'll go to 
Sunderland. Hell couldn't be worse than 
Deerfield." 




WHEN Bliss of Sunderland took a piece 
of business in hand it was apt to go 
swiftly. In less than an hour the men had 
eaten dinner, the horses were saddled, and 
Bliss and Landry and Robert Wells were rid- 
ing out of Deerfield. Robert went along to 
bring back Landry's horse, but he sunused 
himself on the way by an officious watchful- 
ness of the prisoner's least movement. 

Landry paid little heed even to Robert 
Wells. The hot anger of the morning had 
passed away, and he found himself now 
cold and almost dull. With cruel humilia- 
tion he recalled every detail of the scene at 
the tavern — ^he had lost his temper; he had 
spoken like a fool; the stolid backwoodsmen 
had had the better of him at every turn. 

Only the merest snatches of the way came 
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back to Landry afterwards. He remembered 
the wide green plain, flooded with sunlight, 
the triple hne of hills to westward, the sin- 
gle huge mountain that reared itself above 
him, the long ascent in the fading light of 
afternoon. On the stmimit of the mountain 
was a stretch of pasture-land where the sun 
was warm. After that the long descent was 
black and chilly. The sun was hidden be- 
hind the crest of the mountain, and the stony 
road pitched down between black trees — 
pines and long-branched hemlocks that buf- 
feted the face of the passer. 

The road turned and ran level at last, along 
the bank of the quiet Connecticut. Beyond 
the stream rose the humped ridges of a line 
of mountains that circled to northward, where 
they blended with other blue mountains 
and seemed to lock in the river. On the 
right hand, menacing, overpowering, another 
gaunt range reared itself from the plain. Its 
southern summit was of raw red sandstone, 
its base was dark with gloomy pines, and 
its chill black shadow, sweeping over the 
riders, cast upon the still river the same harsh 
outlines. Landry turned his face from that 
lowering bulk and looked away down the 
placid valley. At least he would see there 
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the free open, but instead, in the blue soath- 
em distance, he saw another hazy line of 
mountains. With a sense of suffocation he 
realized that the country itself joined with 
the people to lock him in — a, prisoner. 

Bliss's voice roused him. The road now 
descended sharply to a ferry, and Landry 
found he must look to his horse. They halt- 
ed for a moment while the clumsy flat-boat 
crawled across the river. The oars splashed 
loudly in the sunset hush. Along the oppo- 
site bank a slender line of houses straggled 
beneath the wooded eastern mountain. The 
last of the sunlight was given back in a red 
flame from their western windows. 

" Yonder 's Sunderland." Bliss vouchsafed 
a piece of information. 

Landry glanced round him again — ^at the 
desolate, flat fields, the sluggish, smooth 
river, the mountains — threatening, overpow- 
ering — ^always the mountains. " And I must 
stay here till I get word from England," 
he thought. "Six months, eight months — I 
must stay here." 

The ferry-boat grounded in the ooze of 
the bank. They rode aboard, with hollow 
thud of horses' hoofs. There were two ferry- 
men, who stared at Landry and asked ques- 
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tions, to which Bliss replied circumstantially. 
The talking was over at last. They had 
left the river and were riding slowly up a 
lane, where one huge tree spread dim branch- 
es against the purple sky. They turned 
into a wide village street, and for a moment 
halted before a house that seemed a tavern. 
Men came out — one stood in the doorway 
with his body black against a faint glow of 
yellow light — and there was question and 
answer once more about the Northfield skir- 
mish, the Deerfield alarm, and "the French 
chap we took there.'' The men's voices 
sounded coarse and heavy on the still air. 

Again they were riding down the village 
street. Lights gleamed in the farm-houses 
on either hand, and the katydids were shrill- 
ing. Bliss's horse pricked up his ears and 
whinnied. "He knows he's come home," 
said Bliss, and led the way into a dooryard. 
On the right stood a dark house with a low 
ell, on the left a black bam. Between them 
the land fell away, flat and dusky, and be- 
yond the river, full in Landry's face, the west- 
em mountain stood black under the first few 
stars. 

"Home." Landry echoed Bliss's last word 
in his thought, as he looked about him. 
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"Home — ^for eight months/' he told himself, 
grimly. 

He had swung out of his saddle as the oth- 
ers had done, when the bang of a door made 
him turn towards the house. A lantern came 
bobbing across the yard, and in the little 
moving circle of light fluttered a woman's 
skirt. 

That you, Olive?'' called Bliss. 
Wait for me, father," came a voice from 
the patch of lantern-light. 

A moment later the light flashed into the 
faces of the horsemen, and a girl stood before 
them, a young girl, slender and undeveloped, 
like a boy, with rumpled, dark hair and big, 
dark eyes. 

Wells nodded carelessly, as if she were in- 
deed a boy. " 'Evening, Olive." 

She stepped by him with a nod even more 
careless than his own. " Esther's in the kitch- 
en," she said, and at her father's side led the 
way into the dim barn. 

The mows were filled with new hay, which 
still rustled alive with insects. From be- 
tween the stanchions the mild faces of cat- 
tle looked out on the new-comers. The men 
began at once to unsaddle, and Olive stood 
holding the lantern. The light fell full upon 
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her, £ind Landry, going slowly about his un- 
accustomed work, noted her countrified dress 
— a. severe, close-fitted gown of gray hnsey- 
woolsey and an apron of blue cotton. 

All the time the girl talked — swift question 
and answer with her father, in good, com- 
radely fashion. " The speckled hen got out," 
she ran on. " We chased her — ^Esther in her 
best lawn apron. Oh, father, you should have 
seen Esther chase that henl'' Olive's eyes 
danced; they were gray eyes with black 
lashes, and in her laughter the comers crin- 
kled adorably. 

Just there the attention of the company 
was imhappily diverted to Landry. While 
Wells and Bliss had unsaddled their horses 
with the dexterity of long practice, Landry 
had come to grief. For one thing, he had 
been covertly watching Olive, and for an- 
other he was awkward at the task; theoret- 
ically he knew how to unsaddle, but in 
practice he missed the right buckle. He 
fumbled and made so long a piece of work 
that the horse, growing impatient, heaved 
great sighs of disgust and finally snapped at 
him. 

"Guess you don't have horses in France, 
eh, Mounseer Walford?" Robert Wells jeered. 
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Bliss, for his part, asked, patiently : " Don't 
you know how to unsaddle?'' 

"Yes/' answered Landry, with set teeth. 
"But naturally my groom used to attend to 
such matters." 

Robert laughed aloud and made some com- 
ment to Bliss that Landry did not try to hear. 
Bent now to do the work well, to show them, 
he dragged the bridle over the horse's head, 
then stood a moment^ helpless, while he 
glanced about him. What to do next? 

"Hang the bridle here, on this peg." It 
was OHve Bliss who spoke to him. The 
men had turned away with their horses. 
"Here's a halter,'' she added. "In that 
stall." She held the lantern to light him. 

Landry felt grateful that she looked at 
him as if he were a friendly human being, 
not an enemy, and that she talked to him, 
not at him nor of him. He glanced up from 
fastening his horse. "Thank you," he said, 
simply. 

Already the two other men were waiting 
for him, Robert sneering a little at the delay, 
and they went together from the barn. It 
was now pitchy dark, save for the Ught from 
the kitchen windows that streaked the black- 
ness. The night chill was in the air and 
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the creeping river fog made a heavy damp- 
ness that set Landry shivering. The glow 
of light when Bliss pushed open the house- 
door promised at least warmth and shelter, 
and Landry entered without hesitation. 

He found himself in an ordinary farm- 
house kitchen. The floor was sanded, the 
rafters overhead were blackened with smoke, 
and the boards of the wall were scarred and 
dingy. Only a few embers glowed on the 
hearth, but in one comer blazed a pile of can- 
dlewood that made the room bright as with 
many candles. The strong light showed 
the oven door within the pit of the fireplace, 
and the jumble of iron implements — pot- 
hook, fire-shovel, oven -slice — ^that hung be- 
side it. The light played on the pewter plates 
and tankards and the blue earthenware of 
the dresser. A great wooden settle stood 
near the hearth, and there were one or two 
clumsy splint-bottomed chairs and stools and 
a table toward the centre of the room — 
rude furnishings that called to Landry's 
mind the hateful common room of the Deer- 
field tavern. 

At the fireplace a wiry, slender woman of 
middle age was stirring porridge. She had 
a little checked shawl of red and black folded 
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comerwise over her shoulders. ''Well, I'm 
glad you're come at last, Daniel/' she said, 
in a resigned voice, without turning her head. 
"I should think 'twas time. Here 'tis Sat- 
urday sunset, and the Lord's Day beginning. 
You needn't look for me to rake open the fire 
and get your supper. I sha'n't break the 
Sabbath with worldly labor. You'll have to 
eat the hasty-pudding, and it's about spoilt 
now." Then she turned and stood motion- 
less, with her eyes on Landry. "Daniel 
Bliss !" she exclaimed. Her voice was neither 
fretful nor chiding; it was still resigned. 

Bliss evidently knew that voice. " There's 
the sink. You boys can wash up," he bade, 
briefly, and crossed the kitchen to his wife. 

Landry, washing his face at the sink, 
heard the murmur of voices behind him. 
Mrs. Bliss sotmded tearful and alarmed. 
''Stay here? All winter? That heathen 
young savage?" Bliss growled expostula- 
tions and assurances, but in a hopeless sort 
of way, and at last, judging by the sound, 
took himself and his expostulations after his 
implacable wife and out of the room. 

A door closed sharply. Landry knew 
some one else had entered the kitchen, even 
before he heard Robert Wells's eager greet- 
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ing. " Good-evening, Esther. Tm right glad 
to see you." 

The buzz erf voices sounded again, and 
Landry heard his name tossed about. He 
made a slow business of drying his face 
on the jack-towel. Let Robert tell his little 
story, if he would, without interruption! 
Only when Robert's voice, trailing away 
into laughter, warned him that the story 
was over, did Landry cast aside the towel 
and face about. 

A girl had come into the kitchen and stood 
by the table with Robert. It was not the 
gray-eyed child, Olive, but her sister, Esther. 
Landry caught his breath for sheer joy in 
the sight of her. She was beautiful^ with a 
dazzUng beauty of pure rose and white that 
at first held his delighted gaze. Then he 
realized that her eyes were blue under dark 
lashes and her hair was dark — ^and at last 
he reaUzed that the blue eyes were scanning 
him with very evident contempt. 

"I don't know what father was thinking 
of," Esther said, with a little movement of 
her superb shoulders, and dehberately turned 
away to the fireplace. 

At that moment Bliss came back to answer 
for himself, but neither Mrs. BUss nor little 
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Olive reappeared. When the men sat down 
to their hasty -pudding, it was Esther who 
served them. Her clothes were as coarse as 
Olive's, and poor — very likely — but Landry 
gave them no heed. The movement of her 
rounded £irm as she reached a plate, the sway- 
ing grace of her perfect body, fascinated 
him. He noted the exquisite curve of her 
cheek, as she stood a moment side to him, 
her sudden dimpling when she spoke to Rob- 
ert Wells. Lguidry could not but note that 
she was kind to Wells. She was quick to 
fill his bowl and his mug, and in those little 
offices her hand more than once touched his 
shoulder. An open, rustic freedom, perhaps, 
but — she was beautiful. Landry watched 
her every moment, and almost forgot himself 
and his position. 

But he had to notice that once, when Es- 
ther passed near him, she drew her skirt 
close about her, as if to avoid the very touch 
of him. His bowl would have gone empty 
a long time if he had had to wait for her. It 
was Bliss himself who came to the rescue at 
last and passed Landry the pudding. " Leave 
Robert alone and look about you, Esther," 
he said, sharply. 

The girl raised her head with a fine gest- 
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ure. "Father^ you needn't ask me to serve 
that French spyl" 

"Don't be a fool," the father answered, 
pithily. " You're most as bad as your moth- 
er." With this he passed Landry the milk- 
jug. 

Landry went on eating his supper with 
perfect self-possession, but he scarcely found 
the meal enjoyable. He was thankful when 
at last it was over and he could rise from the 
table. Bliss proposed at once to show him 
where he was to sleep, and led the way to the 
stairs that opened into one comer of the kitch- 
en. Landry followed eagerly, but on the 
first stair he hesitated long enough to cast a 
glance behind him. Robert stood, back to 
him, by the fireplace, but Esther faced him, 
with her chin upraised and her hand still 
plucking back her skirt. 

Half amused and half irritated, Landry 
turned away. From the passage at the head 
of the stairs a candle shone, and when he 
reached the spot he saw that Olive was stand- 
ing there, back against the wall, waiting for 
them to pass. The light played up into her 
gray eyes with the crinkles in the comers. 

"I've made the bed, father, here in the 
kitchen chamber," she said, brightly. 
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Landry's eyes met hers — ^the steady, gray 
eyes that looked pleasantly into his. ''Good- 
night, Miss OUve/' he said, with all his old 
courtesy, and she gave him good-night again. 

Then he had passed by her and stood be- 
side BKss in the doorway of the kitchen cham- 
ber. Out of the darkness before him loomed 
the great bulk of a chimney, and near it stood 
a cot, spread with a quilt of saffron yellow 
that glimmered with ghastly distinctness. 
Beyond the cot was a narrow window, a black 
square in the unpainted wood. The rest 
was a blur of shadow. 

"Here's your candle," Bliss said, briefly. 

Landry nodded £md stepped into the bare 
chamber. He heard the door close behind 
him, and then, as he stood with the candle in 
his hand, he heard the clatter of the bolt that 
fastened him in. 





THE LORD'S DAY 



AS soon as the sun set on the Sabbath, 
Bliss's yellow dog, which had lain all 
day tinder the bam, crept out again, and BUss 
himself straightened up and moved noisily 
about the house. " The Lord's Day is over 
for another week," he told Landry, with 
great cheerfulness. " After supper you'd bet- 
ter write that letter of yours to England. 
There's a fall boat going down the river to- 
morrow, and the Lord knows when there'll 
be another 1" 

Accordingly, when the supper was cleared 
away, Landry was set down at the kitchen 
table, with a Ughted candle and a supply of 
writing materials. "Two sheets of paper, 
in case you spoil the first one." BUss gave 
a sober explanation that made Landry lift 
his brows. 
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Evidently these people looked for him to 
make a mess of so simple a matter as writing 
a letter. The women were working at the 
sink behind him, but they were interested 
in his every movement, and Bliss and young 
Wells, who lounged smoking at the fireplace, 
were watching him with quiet intentness. 
He took out his knife, which had been re- 
turned to him along with his other posses- 
sions, and mended the pen with dainty pre- 
cision, lingering a little, indeed, that they 
might have their fill of staring. Then he 
drew the paper to him, set the ink-horn nearer, 
and changed the candle to the left side. This 
done, he wrote at the head ol the first sheet 
of paper: 

" To her Grace the Dotoager Duchess of Leeds :" 

Landry stayed his pen and suddenly looked 
up. For the moment he did not see the smoky 
fireplace nor the roughly clad men who eyed 
him. Instead he saw a room hung with 
India paper in a pattern of great pots of flow- 
ers — a room with stiflF- backed mahogany 
chairs, and a harpsichord in one comer, and 
tall cabinets, and a tea-table set with fragile 
china. He felt the tempered wind that came 
from the little garden and brought with it a 
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faint breath of sjrringa. He heard the stifif 
rustle of a petticoat, caught the purple sheen 
of silk. For the instant he was back again 
in the London drawing-room with her Grace 
of Leeds. 

The impression of a moment went as quick- 
ly as it came. He heard the sand on the 
jBloor crunch under the tread of those about 
him, heard the clatter of dishes at the sink. 
The tallow candle at his elbow jBluttered, and, 
as he put out his hand to snuff it, he noted 
the deer-skin sleeve that covered his arm, 
and then all his savage costume. He glanced 
again, with seeing eyes now, at the black 
fireplace and at the men, his jailers. 

Bliss took the pipe from his mouth. '' Hard 
work getting started, isn't it?" he said, with 
genuine sympathy. 

Landry became very much alive to the 
present, with its grim possibilities of humor. 
"No, I don't find it very hard," he said, with 
a slight smile, and turned again to his letter. 
He must get the help from England that he 
needed — he summarized swiftly the thoughts 
that had busied him all day — and her Grace, 
of all his family, was best able to help him 
promptly. But he must not vex her with 
his unpleasant Canadian adventures^ and, 
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above all, he must not bore her. So he set 
out to amuse her, and presently he found 
himself, traveller-like, swinging into detailed 
account of the latest occurrences, which he 
had been perishing to tell to some apprecia- 
tive soul : 

" Dear Aunt, — The adventures through which 
I have passed since I left London I hope to recount 
for your Grace's amusement when next we drink 
a dish of tea together. Meantime, that you may 
acquit me of the charge of tediousness, I will say 
no more than that I am arrived, safe and sound, 
in his Majesty's Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
where at present I am staying in the little village 
of Sunderland, on the Connecticut River, at the 
house of a decent yeoman, one Daniel Bliss. I 
shall spend the winter here tolerably enough, I 
make no doubt. 

" The date of my return to civilization, you 
may be surprised to learn, depends entirely upon 
your Grace. The truth is, the good people here 
have fallen into an error so ludicrous that it is 
with difficulty I find words to set it forth. In round 
terms, they insist upon my proving my identity. 
Did you ever hear the like absurdity? I, Landry 
Walford, am asked to prove myself to be — ^myself 1 
These worthy folk have a ridiculous idea that I 
am of the French nation, and against the French, 
it would seem, they cherish an unreasoning prej- 
udice. I make it, naturally, a point of honor to 
prove to them their absturd error. Will you, then, 
have the great kindness to send over my cousin, 
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Jack Hervey, or Eugene Walford, or, failing these, 
my lawyer or some accredited agent with due 
knowledge of my person and proper letters of in- 
troduction to the provincial magnates? I wish 
to have this foolish business done as thoroughly 
as may be. 

" I shall account it a favor almost as great if 
you will restore me not only to my name but to 
the dress that befits me. My tailor. Berry, has 
my measurements. You need only send him an 
order that he make ready and despatch to me two 
or three suits of clothes, a great coat, and all oth- 
er things necessary for a gentleman's equipment. 
My luggage, I must inform your Grace, is scattered, 
— ^part in the hold of the Belle Marie, part in my 
grandfather's chMeau, all, unluckily, inaccessible. 
At present I am wearing the costume of an Indian, 
save for the war-paint and feathers. 'Tis the finest 
dress for a masquerade that I have ever seen. You 
yourself would be vastly diverted by the ferocious 
aspect which these garments lend me. Yesterday 
a whole village fled at my approach — I assure 
you I do not exaggerate — ^and to-day, in this little 
hamlet of Sunderland, I have been, as I might 
say, 'the Cynosure of neighboring eyes.' The 
parish consists of some fifty households, and all, 
I incUne to believe, were well represented in the 
village church where this morning I made my first 
public appearance. 

" In my character of a Frenchman I had the hon- 
or of having a part of the sermon directed against 
me. From the harshness and the awkwardness 
of diction in this division, I judge it was written 
in haste after my arrival last night Would your 
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Grace recognize your nephew as a Papistical heretic 
and a menace to the community? It was most 
amusing, and so, too, was the staring of these 
honest country folk, who apparently have never 
before set eyes on an English gentleman. I expect 
this Levite will continue to furnish entertainment 
for me. He seems an extraordinarily earnest 
man, but entirely lacks the amenities of refined 
discourse. I fear his education has scarce been 
liberal. 

" Yet his temper seems reflected in some of his 
followers. This afternoon, for instance, when I 
asked for a book to while away the time, Goodwife 
Bliss gave me one by a certain Stevens on Original 
Sin. Her choice was influenced, doubtless, by 
my remarks at the dinner - table, when I spoke 
frankly of the lamentable narrowness of the morn- 
ing's discourse and of its equally lamentable length. 
The sermon lasted three hours by the glass, and the 
division that related to me was thrown in generously 
to eke out another half-hour. After listening so 
long, it would have been astonishing, indeed, if 
I had had nothing to say. 

" At odd moments in this long day I have pleased 
myself with fancying what effect your Grace's 
entrance into Sunderland woidd have upon the 
mob. I warrant it would be stupendous, magnif- 
icent, Matant, Though the effect of my simple 
entrance is not to be scorned, your entrance — ^in 
your coach, say, with Griggs and the monkey and 
your little black Pompey, with John on the box, 
and the postilion in the saddle, and Robin and 
Ben on the step behind — I can see the flourish with 
which John pulls up and Ben flings open the door, 
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and then you, your Grace, you yourself, in a purple 
gown and your newest head, descend the steps 
in most stately fashion — ^indeed, such an entrance 
would be overwhelming!" 

Landry was writing at the top of his speed. 
He was full of the joy of discoursing to a 
sympathetic hearer, and he paid httle atten- 
tion to what went on about him. He had been 
conscious once, when he looked up to snuff 
the candle, that all save Robert Wells had 
left the kitchen, and he had heard a low mur- 
mur of voices in the next room. But still 
he had written on, swiftly, half smilingly, 
and he stopped and looked up now only be- 
cause Bliss's hand was laid on his shoulder. 

''Parson Rand wants to see you, Landry," 
said Bliss, and, though it was not the first 
time that day, Landry started at this free use 
of his given name almost as he started at the 
touch on his shoulder. " Go into the keeping- 
room. He's waiting for you." 

Landry dipped the pen into the ink. "In 
a moment," he answered, with no suspicion 
that he was insolent. "I am busy now." 

He turned again to his letter, but he found 

that Bliss's brusque interruption had altered 

his mood. Glancing swiftly over what he 

had written, with other eyes now, he read 
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between the lines, as he shrewdly guessed 
that his kinswoman would read, and he saw 
how clearly, in spite of the flippant words, 
his half-prisoned and suspected state showed 
forth. There was little space left now on 
the two sheets of paper which Bliss had al- 
lowed him, but in that little space Landry 
sought to reassure his aunt and do away 
with the impression that he had unintention- 
ally conveyed : 

" I should be glad to write at greater length of 
my pleasant life here, but I must break off. Even 
now I am informed that the good parson is waiting 
for me in the next room. The interest which these 
hospitable folk take in me is truly touching 1 I 
shall have some fine tales to tell when I come home. 
Pray give yourself no concern because of this 
nonsensical stuff I have written, nor hasten your- 
self unduly. The agent and the clothes can come 
at your convenience. I am quite at my ease here, 
and, indeed, I promise myself much diversion in 
exploring the country and in studying its extraor- 
dinary people. 

" I remain, your Grace, your obedient servant and 
affectionate nephew, LANDRY Walford. 

" P.S. — Let Berry make one of my suits of ap- 
ple-green serifi de sote with silver lacings, if the 
color be still in the mode." 

With the reminiscent smile still on his 
face, Landry leaned back in his chair. ''I 
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am ready to seal now/' he said^ and sat 
waiting. 

Bliss stood looking down at him^ lower lip 
thrust out^ eyes half shut^ with a curious 
expression in which anger, surprise, and 
amusement blended in nearly equal parts. 
"I guess you needn't trouble yourself/' he 
drawled. "I calculate on seaUng that letter 
myself after I've read it." The blank amaze- 
ment on Landry's face made him add, " You 
don't think I'm going to let you send a letter 
I haven't read, do you?" 

Landry clapped his hand down on his 
open letter. Certain sentences, treating can- 
didly of Sunderland, of Bliss himself, danced 
through his head. "And you don't think 
I'm going to let you read my private corre- 
spondence, do you?" he returned, hotly. 

"That's just as you please," BUss said, 
without temper. "Only what I don't read, 
you don't send. You can just lay that to 
heart, young man." 

For an instant Landry sat with his hand 
still on his letter. He was hot with the in- 
sult, but even in his indignation he saw clear- 
ly, that to destroy the letter would create a 
suspicion that its purport was sinister — ^a sus- 
picion that would be worse for him in the 
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exid, perhaps^ thsin to have Bliss read the 
flippant eflfusion just as it was written. Upon 
that reasoning followed an irresponsible 
glee. It was a situation for a comedy that 
Bliss, who had ruffled Landry a dozen times 
already by his brusque manner, should get 
some inkling of Landry's opinions of him 
and of Sunderland, and the high style of the 
letter would bewilder him the more. Lan- 
dry's eyes began to dance, and with the 
smile darting over all his face he pushed the 
letter from him. "As you will," he said, 
lightly. "I've writ nothing that you may 
not see/' 

Even before Bliss had stepped to the table, 
Landry had risen and started for the door 
of the keeping-room in as reckless a mood as 
he had ever known. The writing of the let- 
ter had thrown him back into his London 
attitude, and this attitude was accentuated 
by the knowledge that Bliss was reading 
what he had written. He felt a contempt 
for Sunderland proprieties, and the thought 
that he was about to meet the clergyman 
who that morning had preached at him in 
terms which from an equal would have been 
unpardonable served to put the last touch to 
his mood. With a civil face but mocking 
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eyes he pushed open the door and entered 
the keeping-room. 

On the round mahogany table in the centre 
of the room stood two tall brass candle-sticks, 
each with a twinkling candle. The light 
was clear enough to give Landry some idea 
of the room, but his main impression was 
one of dazzUng whiteness. The high wain- 
scot was of smooth white board, and above it 
gleamed the white plaster of walls and ceihng. 
The chimney-piece was white, the curtains 
at the windows were white, and the great 
bed in the comer was hung with white. It 
was a relief to find that the rag carpet was of 
dingy green and that the chairs were covered 
with green baize, held in place with great 
brass-headed tacks. The tops of the and- 
irons, too, were of brass, and andirons, tacks, 
and candle - sticks all shone cheerf idly upon 
one another in the waste of chill white. 

So much Landry gathered in his first swift 
glance, and then he had eyes only for the 
people in the room. The three women were 
there — ^he had one fleeting glimpse of Esther's 
face, even lovelier than usual under the can- 
dle-light and against such severe background 
— but it was Parson Rand himself who held 
Landry's attention. The Sunderland par- 
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son was a man of middle age, of middle stat- 
ure, of spare, almost gaunt, figure. His 
complexion was dark, his sharp eyes were 
black, and his lips were thin. Life had dealt 
harshly by him. Family troubles and parish 
troubles had alike joined to make him hard 
and unpitying in his judgments. Naturally 
he had preconceived the worst of Bliss's 
Frenchman, and he received Landry now as 
he would have received the veriest heretic 
and outcast. Without so much as a nod of 
greeting, he kept his place in the elbow-chair 
by the table, with his legs crossed and the 
tips of his fingers pressed meditatively to- 
gether, and eyed Landry up and down im- 
personally. 

One instant Landry hesitated, while he 
felt to the full the tense hostility in the very 
atmosphere of the room. Then he bowed, cere- 
moniously, elaborately, and began : ** You do 
me great honor by coming here this evening, 
Mr. Rand. Ever since I listened to your able 
discourse this morning I have been eager to 
speak with you." 

No one had bidden Landry be seated. In- 
deed, he was subtly aware that he was ex- 
pected to stand before the parson like a cul- 
prit or an inferior. With rising devilry he 
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reached for one of the green baize chairs, 
and, drawing it a little toward the parson^ 
set himself down deliberately and crossed 
his own legs. The contrast between his 
dusty leggings and moccasins and Rand's 
neat small-clothes, worsted stockings, and 
buckled shoes struck him as delightfully 
piquant. It spurred him on, too, that he 
heard a gasp from Mrs. Bliss's direction and 
out of the comer of his eye saw Esther's red 
lips part with indignation. 

He addressed himself further to the scan- 
dahzed parson: "It is pleasant, indeed, sir, 
in these venal times, to find in the pulpit such 
a rare combination of scholarship and candor 
as that to which you treated us this morning. 
There was a frank sincerity, an open honesty, 
that could not be hampered by a too careful 
consideration of facts, nor curbed by any 
conventional restraint or petty ieax lest hurt 
be done to the feelings of a fooUshly sensi- 
tive hearer. It was with such a rugged, 
honest style, sir, that Knox or Peters may 
have spoken — " 

Rand flushed darkly. At first he had 
been hoodwinked by Landry's carefully pleas- 
ant tone, but speedily he reaUzed that the 
man whom he had that morning castigated 
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before all Sunderland was now in his turn 
castigating him — not, indeed, before all Sun- 
derland, but before select witnesses. ''Have 
done/^ he bade, in a rasping voice. 

"There I" Landry smiled tolerantly. "It 
is always so. You good and learned men 
are so modest one may never praise you. 
Praise? Nay, not so much as tell you an 
honest truth. You are so generous you 
would far rather tell us truths. But you 
must believe, my good sir, that I listened to 
you to-day with the greatest interest, and 
that the remembrance of your discourse, the 
last portion in special, will always furnish 
me — amusement.'^ The last word slipped 
ofif Landry's tongue almost without his voli- 
tion, but he felt that the sardonic smile which 
already was pla3dng on Rand's lips justified 
him in his impertinence. 

"You have yourself a very pretty gift of 
language, ' ' the parson spoke, sourly. " Where 
did you learn to chop the English tongue, 
mounseer?" 

"In my cradle," Landry answered. "And 
permit me, sir, to set you right as to one little 
error into which you have fallen in the use 
of the language. In English a gentleman 
is not addressed as monsieur.'* 
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Ostentatiously Rand turned to Mrs. Bliss. 
Landry, following his gaze, noted how pinched 
and worried her face looked under the candle- 
light. "The Lord has sent a heavy tribu- 
lation upon you in this impudent fellow/' 
the parson addressed his hostess. "I can 
by no means commend the action of Brother 
Bliss in bringing him into this peaceable 
community when the Lord clearly intended 
him as a scourge for Deerfield.^' Having 
delivered himself thus, the parson whipped 
out his box and fortified himself with a pinch 
of snuff. 

Landry felt tantalized. He was himself 
a dainty snuff-taker, and he had not had a 
pinch for more than a month. That the 
parson should not treat him as a gentieman 
and offer him the box was the last straw. 

Next moment Rand gave him a handle for 
discourse. " I felt it my duty to see for myself 
about this fellow — " he began, impersonally. 

"Why take so much trouble, sir?" Landry 
interrupted, blandly. "Surely you already 
had accurate information concerning me. 
Some honest yokels had come and whispered 
you what others had told them, and so you 
could put me in the addendum of your ser- 



mon." 
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"1 wished to see for myself that you were 
indeed a Papist Frenchman/" Rand lifted 
his voice and drowned Landry^s speech. 

Landry gave a soft, little, civil laugh, but 
his eyes had the look which they had had 
in the common room of the Deerfield tavern. 
"My good sir/' he said, gently, "in your 
wide researches into divinity have you not 
neglected the study of logic? To use a prov- 
erb that smacks of the soil, are you not put- 
ting the cart before the horse? First you 
tell the world that I am a Papist and a French- 
man. Now you come to see if indeed I am/' 

Over in the comer by the head of the white 
bed soimded the merest whisper of a laugh 
that trailed into a demure little cough. It 
did not need Mrs. Bliss's sharp word of re- 
buke to make Landry aware that it was the 
younger girl, Olive, who was the offender. 
He glanced in her direction in time to see her 
shake her hair about her flushed face and 
sit with eyes downcast, but with shoulders 
quivering with suppressed merriment. 

"Quit the room, Olive," bade the mother. 
"And ask your father to come hither." 

Still with eyes downcast, the girl turned 
toward the kitchen door. Landry realized 
that he sat in her way and, rising to give 
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her free passage, he opened the door for her. 
She gave him a quick, full look of surprise, 
and Rand muttered something of " a dancing- 
master's tricks." 

"Oh no, not a dandng-master, sir," Lan- 
dry turned to him, smoothly, "and not a Pa- 
pist and not a Frenchman. You are quite 
wrong in all your assumptions, as you will 
yet come to know, and perhaps to regret. I 
thank you for the pleasure this charitable 
visit has afforded me, and I wish you a con- 
tinuance in the same penetration and good- 
will which have so distinguished you to- 
day." He bowed a very courteous good- 
evening, and, with his easy, drawing-room 
gait, so curiously marked in the Indian dress, 
sauntered back into the kitchen. As he en- 
tered he almost brushed against Bliss, who 
was just heading for the keeping-room. 

Landry cast a swift glance at the table 
and saw that the letter was gone. He strolled 
to the fireplace and stood eying the burned- 
out embers. Esther came sweeping into 
the kitchen, and she and yoimg Wells went 
and stood in the outer doorway. Landry felt 
the chill of the cool air on his shoulders, and 
looked round impatiently. 

Then he took note of Olive. She sat in 
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the far comer of the settle, with a gray kitten 
cuddled up against her face, and over its soft 
head her eyes were fixed full on Landry. Her 
whole face beneath her dusky hair seemed 
to sparkle. "Did you know you were very 
impudent?" she said, softly. 

Landry decided that the remark was aimed 
at him, not at the kitten. *' It seemed to me 
your parson was rather the more impudent/' 
he answered, stiffly. 

Olive smothered a little burst of laughter. 
"But he was the parson I" she repeated. 
"You don't understand." She went oflf into 
another soft fit of merriment. 

But Landry felt no inclination to laugh. 
He stood drumming a discontented tattoo 
on the edge of the chimney-piece till the keep- 
ing-room door creaked open again and Bliss 
returned. 

"Well," said Bliss, and set himself down 
at the table, "I've read your letter." 

Landry was not now in the mood for flip- 
pant comment, and no other kind of reply 
seemed possible. He faced about, back to the 
fireplace, and stood silent. 

"Do you want to send it?" Bliss asked, 
abruptly. 

"Assuredly." 
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Bliss drew the candle nearer him and t ook 
up the wax. "Look you here, Landry/' he 
said, with eyes on the blaze, "it wouldn't 
have hurt you, would it, to be a grain civiler 
to the parson? You'd better think it over 
against next time." 

Landry received the rebuke in a dead si- 
lence that encouraged Bliss to add, "Per- 
haps you don't know how important a par- 



son is." 
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I think I do," Landry answered, shortly. 
" I have two livings in my gift at home, and 
I've made one parson already as good as Mr. 
Rand." 

"You've bragged about enough for one 
night," Bliss returned. With sudden im- 
patience he tossed down the letter which he 
had just taken from his pocket. "In all 
conscience, now, do you want me to send this 
rigmarole into England? 'Twill be a long 
time before you get an answer, remember. 
D' ye want to depend on this stuff, or will 
you write a decent letter? You can have 
another sheet of paper. Come, what d' ye 
say?" 

With all his heart Landry wanted to ac- 
cept Bliss's ofifer. In the reaction that fol- 
lowed his interview with Rand he was more 
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conscious both of the seriousness of his po- 
sition and of the light tone of his letter. Her 
Grace would never understand that there 
was need for haste. But to draw back now I 
Esther and Robert had come in from the door- 
stone and were looking at him. Bliss, too, 
was e3dng him curiously. He threw back 
his head. "Thank you, Mr. Bliss," he said. 
"But that is the letter I wish to send."' 




THE TEMPER OF THE SAVAGE 



" * ' 'HERE'S Landry?" 




W 



Bliss asked the question from the 
kitchen threshold. The door was flung wide 
to the cool morning air, and in the yard the 
two horses stood harnessed for the plough. 
There was a day's work for two men in the 
home lot, and, according to the custom by 
which Bliss ranged up and down the coimtry 
three days and on the fourth labored trebly to 
make amends, it would be a hard day's work. 

Where's Landry?" he repeated. 

I don't know," rejoined Mrs. Bliss. In 
her meek voice was an accent that in a less 
saintly woman would have implied, "I don't 
care." It was Monday, a washing day, and 
the mistress of the house had perhaps a 
right to feel harassed. 
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Esther seconded her mother with unnec- 
essary tartness. She had just bidden Robert 
Wells good-bye, and she had found it hard 
indeed to turn from the crisp out-of-doors 
and her admirer's parting smile to the steam- 
ing kitchen and her father's impatient face. 
The result of the inevitable reaction from 
her simny mood was a grumbling ill-htunor 
which she proceeded to vent upon the house- 
hold. " Really, father, you can scarcely look 
for us to keep track of your Indian," she 
said, in a voice that suggested her mother's. 
"I hope you'll put him into civilized shoes 
before the week's out. He creeps about in 
those moccasins like a cat. I must say it 
makes me shiver." 

"You can get him some Christian clothes, 
too, Daniel," Mrs. Bliss added. "If you 
don't, I shall take to my bed with the worry 
of it. Every minute I look for him to whip 
a knife out of his leggings and—" 

"Yes," interrupted Esther, "Robert Wells 
says he — " 

" I don't care two straws what young Wells 
says," answered Bliss. "And I don't care 
if Landry Walford's got a pocketful of knives. 
He's got to come help me do that ploughing. 
D'ye know where he's got to now?" 
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Mrs. Bliss sighed, and Esther sniffed as 
she turned up her dress sleeves. But a small 
voice came through the crack of the half- 
open buttery door. "Landry's up-stairs, fa- 
ther. He went up after he finished shaving.'' 

"Go call him, then," ordered Bliss. His 
face cleared as Olive slipped out of the buttery 
and ran to do his bidding. " Don't you worry 
now, Martha," he addressed his wife, with 
clumsy soothing. "I'll have him in decent 
clothes before the end of the week, if you're 
going to take it so." 

With a sense that the kitchen of a Monday 
morning was no place for a lone man, he 
went back to his horses. Mrs. Bliss drifted 
away into the buttery, but Esther, although 
she had no audience, went on to speak her 
mind freely. "Father must have taken 
leave of his senses. Put up with that saucy 
fellow all winter 1" She seized the inoffen- 
sive jack-towel that lay across a stool and 
stuffed it into the wash-tub. "Mother," 
she said, in a tragic tone, ** does he mean to 
shave every morning of his Ufe? I believe 
the fellow thinks himself a gentleman 1" 

The water in the copper kettle boiled, the 

steam hissed out from under the cover, and 

Esther still was sputtering, when Olive de- 
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scended tranquilly into the confusion. '' He's 
coming/' she announced, with a funny little 
smile drawing the comers of her mouth. '" He 
said he'd be down in a moment or two." 

The situation amused Olive. The saucy 
fellow who had braved the minister seemed 
likely to treat her father in the same cavaUer 
fashion, and Olive held her father shrewder 
and stronger than many ministers. She 
wished to see the outcome of the encounter, 
so she sauntered across the kitchen in quest 
of her hood. "I'm going to help father, Es- 
ther," she said, carelessly. 

"I would!" retorted the elder sister. "A 
great girl like you tramping about in the 
fields I You're a pure hoiden, Olive Bliss." 

Olive shrugged her slender shoulders, but 
she troubled herself to make no reply, for at 
that moment Landry Walford appeared in 
the kitchen. As Esther had indignantly 
said, he came in his moccasins as noiselessly 
as a cat. He was not there, and the next in- 
stant he was there, standing alertly at the 
foot of the stairs, with his dark eyes, half 
amused, half curious, surveying the kitchen, 
surveying Esther, too, with scarcely concealed 
enjoyment. 

A sense of the impropriety of railing in 
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public made Esther check herself. She turn- 
ed from OUve and, stepping to the fire, gave 
a curt command to Landry. "Don't stand 
staring. Go fetch an armful of wood/' 

Her tone was sharp and insolent. Landry 
would have thought it beneath him to give 
an order to his lackey in such a manner. He 
stood an instant, looking at the girl, still 
with half -amusement in his eyes; then he 
strolled to the sink, took a deliberate drink 
of water, and with the same perfect noncha- 
lance strolled out at the kitchen door. He 
was headed, not for the wood-pile, but for 
the bam. 

Olive gave a gurgle of delight. The com- 
pleteness of audacity by which any man 
could disregard Esther pleased her by its 
very novelty. But Esther flushed to the 
forehead. "The little Papist wretch 1" she 
cried. "If father doesn't speak to him for 
this! Olive BUss, how can you stand laugh- 
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Olive snatched her hood from its nail and 
fled through the kitchen door. She knew 
her handsome sister, and she had no mind 
to stay longer in the kitchen. Besides, the 
story was good, so good that her father must 
hear it at once. He had already driven his 
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horses down the slope behind the house, but 
Olive raced after him, calling aloud and wav- 
ing her hood. 

"rU tell you something/' she promised, 
when she came up with him, and then, as 
they walked on down the wide home field 
toward the river, she told him what had hap- 
pened in the kitchen. She had no malice 
for Esther in the telling; simply, the story 
was funny, both Landry's share and Esther's 
share, so she told it gleefully. 

BUss chuckled with rich enjoyment that 
came from something deeper than the mere 
surface story. ''The Lord be thanked!" 
he said. "At last I've got a man that miss 
will have to let alone." 

It was the end of a two years' struggle on 
which he was congratulating himself. His 
daughter Esther, not content with the ad- 
miration of all the other youths in four town- 
ships, had been willing to accept also the ad- 
miration of her father's men, who were, to be 
sure, most frequently the sons of neighbor- 
ing farmers. She was a wondrously pretty 
girl, pleasant spoken to her equals, a good 
daughter, a good housewife, even a good 
friend among girls. But the subtle pursuit 
of the eternal male was her great pleasure 
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in life, especially since her elder sister had 
married and gone away to Hadley. It was 
the most innocent diversion, and not a breath 
of village gossip was breathed against her, 
but Mrs. Bliss worried for fear she would 
never choose among her many admirers, and 
Bliss himself raged because his men were so 
ready to do Esther's bidding that they had 
no time to do his. 

Bliss had finally started for Northfield 
with the avowed intention of getting a cross- 
eyed man or any kind of man that Esther 
would not care to appropriate. At Deerfield, 
in the course of his search, fate had been kind 
to him. The black-eyed little French chap, 
with his coolly insolent speeches and his 
peppery temper, was not the man to attract 
a sensible New England girl. The fellow 
was as ineligible as a red Indian, Bliss had 
decided. He could probably manage him, 
but Esther would have to leave him alone. 
Now, even better than expectation, the French 
chap was leaving Esther alone. 

Satisfied in that knowledge. Bliss went 
about his ploughing. He was breaking the 
land for the fall sowing of wheat and of rye, 
a work that needed two horses and a man to 
drive them, as well as a man to hold the plough. 
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"Let me/' begged Olive, and, for want of 
better driver, took the lines and walked at 
her father's side down the long furrow. 

Bliss cast a last glance behind him. 
"Guess Landry 'U get along by-and-by," he 
said, hopefully, and then added for Olive's 
information, much as if she were his son 
working beside him : " I don't exactly want 
to collar the fellow and march him out to the 
field the first day. He'll get along of him- 
self if he's let alone. But he's a queer chap." 

" Robert Wells told us that he had a wick- 
ed temper," Olive confided. "He said that 
Landry was pure furious when David Gellet 
searched him — that he would have killed 
Gellet if he could." 

Bliss snorted. "Robert would have sense 
if he was bom with it," he said. "Those 
boys everlastingly stirred Landry up between 
them — that's all there was to it. Still," he 
admitted, with a slow, reminiscent grin, "I 
shouldn't advise you to rile him." 

Olive smiled up into her father's face. "I 
sha'n't rile him, father. And mother and 
Esther won't," she added, with a little twist 
of a smile on her lips. " Poor mother's afraid 
of him, and down in her shoes Esther's afraid, 
too." Olive slapped the reins on the horses' 
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sleek backs. ''Afraid of a boy no taller 
than herself/' she said, meditatively. 

At that moment the "boy" in question 
came sauntering down the grassy brown 
slope to the field, where he stood watching 
the progress of the plough up the furrow 
toward him. He had fled from the house 
because he had no fancy for pretty girls in a 
bad temper and in a reek of steam, and he 
had wearied of the bam, so, as the most nat- 
ural thing in the world, he had sought Bliss 
and the little girl. Besides, he had been 
thinking, had faced the new situation in 
which he found himself, and had fairly mas- 
tered it. He was half-prisoner, and, if Bliss's 
words meant anything, half -servant — he, 
the London gentleman of a short six months 
before! But the wheel was sure to swing 
up in short time, and always he knew him- 
self to be himself. Meanwhile, so far as 
might be, he wotdd avoid imnecessary fric- 
tion. 

When Bliss and Olive presently came to 
the end of their furrow, close by the foot of 
the slope where he stood, he strolled down 
to meet them. "Good ploughing weather, 
isn't it?" He made the affable remark which 
he always made to his f £irm-tenants. 
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"So-so/" answered Bliss. "Just catch 
hold of those lines, will you, Landry? The 
work's too hefty for this girl/" 

Landry smiled at the way in which he 
was being managed, and yet felt grateful that 
Bliss had the deUcacy to request instead of 
command. Clearly, he was not the only one 
who desir^ to avoid friction. The situation 
was certainly piquant. The pity was that 
he had no one to share in the amusement 
which he felt as he took the lines and at 
Bliss's side started down the long furrow. It 
was a fine September day. Across the river 
the low Deerfield hills basked in sunlight, 
and the two nearby mountains, which the 
Englishmen called North and South Sugar 
Loaf and the Indians named Wequomps, 
sloped away in rudely parallel lines that 
etched themselves sharply against the blue 
sky. Eastward the Toby range bent and 
curved upon itself in a dozen green hills and 
hollows, and southward again, at the verge 
of Sunderland meadows, was another moun- 
tain range, pale but distinct in the blue dis- 
tance. In the sunlight and under the deep 
sky even the mountains seemed gracious to 
Landry. It was far pleasanter, he reflected, 
to be out in the open, even if he were driving 
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the horses for Bliss, than to be locked in David 
Gellet's attic. 

The team of horses was a fine one, and 
Landry said so, very frankly. "I've none 
so good as these at the Grange," he answered 
to Bliss's deprecations, and explained, " That's 
a farm of mine down in Kent." 

They talked much of horses in the course 
of the morning, both of the team in the plough 
and of the other horses in BUss's bam. One 
of the latter, a sorrel mare, was a Narragansett 
pacer of which Bliss was especially proud. 
Less pride in horse-flesh, Landry reflected, 
might have left him with a more prosperous- 
looking farm. 

"That girl there likes a horse as well as I 
do," Bliss ran on, with a nod of the head 
toward Olive, who had lingered in the field. 
"Tell you, she can ride anything." 

Landry looked at Olive with grave interest. 
A brisk little girl, he thought her, a mere child, 
to be sure, but a child with friendly and pleas- 
ant ways. Then Bliss took his attention with 
further talk of the horses, and he thought no 
more of Olive. 

At dinner that noon, however, he noted her 
again by force of contrast with her mother 
and her sister. Her mother called him "the 
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young savage'' in his very hearing, and 
winced when he touched his knife, and Es- 
ther was contemptuous of him, but afraid of 
him, too, and ready to run out of the room if 
he but fixed his eyes on her. They were 
both of them downright irritating, so after 
dinner Landry was positively glad to leave 
the house again and go back to the ploughing. 

Still, he did not hurry himself. At a lei- 
surely pace he strolled toward the bam, and 
he reached the door just in time for his own 
confusion. He heard a great squawking 
and fluttering within, then a fluff of enraged 
feathers scudded forth, and last of all came 
Olive. "That speckled hen!'' she cried. 
"Stop her, Landry; stop her, I sayl" 

Landry tried to stop her, but the hen slipped 
from under his hands and ran clucking and 
scolding away across the dooryard. Next 
moment Olive, with her cheeks pink and her 
loose hair falling round her face, confronted 
him. "Why didn't you stop her? I told 
you to stop her ! She'll run back to the Arms's 
and I'll have to chase her again. Why didn't 
you stop her ? What are you good for ? Any- 
body can stop a henl" It was a tirade, but 
a tirade in a sweet voice that never rose to 
shrillness. 
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At first Landry stared in sheer amazement. 
He could not remember the time when he 
had been scolded in this fashion. Then the 
fun of it took him. He, Landry Walford, in 
outrageous Indian clothes, and a rtmaway 
hen, and a Uttle wisp of a girl in linsey-wool- 
sey and blue cotton who scolded himl He 
broke out laughing — no mere smiling now 
— and Olive, an indignant little fury, scolded 
at his laughing. He dropped down on the 
grass and had his laugh out. "I — I beg 
your pardon," he choked, "but — but it is 
ridiculous." 

"I should think you had beUer beg my 
pardon," vowed OUve. "Letting my hen get 
away I It is nof ridiculous. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself." 

Bliss, who had been looking on from the 
bam door, chuckled and turned away. " Well," 
he muttered, "it doesn't look much as if Olive 
was afraid of him." 

Landry got up at last, still bubbling with 
amusement. Olive looked at him severely, 
but the comers of her eyes began to crinkle. 
"I'm glad you're quite done," she said, iron- 
ically. "Now I've got to go get that hen." 

"Let me help," urged Landry. 

"You? I don't believe you could catch 
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her/' scoffed Olive, and then relented with 
the pleasantest grace. "Come along, then." 

They raced off through the brambles and 
stalks of dried weeds along the slope below 
the house — ^raced much like two children, 
the thought struck Landry. A long row of 
currant bushes and some vicious raspberry 
vines lay between the home lots, but Olive 
found a gap, and they scrambled through, 
on hands and knees. " Who am I?" Landry 
asked himself, chuckling. "And how old 
am ir 

The speckled hen, cause of all the disturb- 
ance, was scratching quietly at the door of 
Elisha Arms's bam, where her home had once 
been. Landry and Olive moved to the as- 
sault with due wariness, and Caleb Arms, 
a tall young fellow of Landry's own years, 
and his sister Lovina came out on the door- 
stone and offered advice, but did not give 
assistance. 

"Stand over more that way, you French 
boy," counselled Caleb. Landry had no time 
to resent the appellation, for at that moment 
the speckled hen made a dash straight in his 
direction. He caught her this time, and in 
spite of her struggles he contrived to hold 
her. 
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"You did catch her, didn't you?" said 
Olive, when they were on the home side of 
the brambles. She put back her disordered 
hair with one hand as she talked. " Caleb's 
horrid. He might have helped — ^he would 
if Esther had been there. I was so glad you 
caught the hen, Lsuidry." 

Landry beamed with satisfaction. " It was 
a pleasure to assist you." He contrived to 
put some earnestness into the conventional 
phrase. He shut the hen under the box that 
Olive showed him in the bam, and then, since 
the girl would stay for no further talk, went 
to join Bliss at the ploughing. As he went, 
be it the influence of the day or of the chase, 
he reverted to a mere carman's trick, which 
he had not practised since he was a school- 
boy, and whistled aloud. 

Olive, for her part, picked up her hood from 
the grass where she had last dropped it and 
went swinging it cheerfully into the house. 
"Caught the hen," she announced. "Lan- 
dry caught her." 

Esther flushed at the mere mention of the 
name. "I shall speak to father about him 
to-night," she said, with indescribable em- 
phasis. " I am going to find out whether that 
— savage is to refuse to do what he is bid." 
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"Nonsense, Esther/' Olive answered, light- 
ly. "Landry's no savage, and if you ask 
him civilly he'll do whatever you please." 
There was a tantalizing curve to her Ups and 
her gray eyes danced. "He caught the hen 
for me." 





THE QUIP MODEST 



" WOU'RE stark crazy, Daniel/' said Elisha 
I Arms, the next neighbor, with an omi- 
nous wag of the head. He and Bliss stood 
together in the wide doorway of Bliss's bam, 
and they were watching Landry and OUve ride 
away up Sunderland Street. Olive, perched 
on the sorrel pacer, wore a cardinal of orange 
tawny that flared out bravely under the dull 
November sky. Landry, too, was a trim, slen- 
der figure, in his coat and breeches of gray 
homespun, clothes which fitted him, thanks 
to his week of expostidation while they were 
making, as Sunderland - made clothes had 
never before fitted any man. He was rid- 
ing the brown colt, and he rode it well, 
but even his horsemanship, which often 
served to placate Bliss, could not soften 
Elisha Arms. 
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"Sending him to mill, are you, Daniel?" 
Arms scoffed. "Hasn't occurred to you, 
has it, that the mill lies a piece up the road 
to Canada?" 

"P4ece up the road to Jericho I" retorted 
Bliss. "That young fellow won't make a 
break into the woods without a gun nor pow- 
der nor nothing. He's no fool." 

"No," Arms rejoined, disagreeably, "he's 
not nigh so much a fool as he'd like to make 
us believe. I tell you, Daniel, you'll find 
some day that this French boy of yours is 
an almighty clever French spy." 

"Pshaw I" Bliss answered, and with no 
further words led the way to the Street. A 
boat from down the river had landed that 
noon at the ferry, and there would be news 
to hear at the tavern. 

"Mixed blood is bad blood always," pur- 
sued Arms, at his elbow. "Parson himself 
says French Landry is the most impudent 
whelp unhung. You can't trust him, Daniel. 
You're crazy to let him go as you've done 
to-day." 

Bliss was goaded at last to self-defence. 
"D' ye want me to lock him up in the attic?" 
he demanded. "I tell you he's a decent 
enough little chap, except that the breath 
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of truth isn't in him. And as for his get- 
ting away," he added, rather more lamely, 
"haven't I sent OUve along with him? If he 
should play the fool and head for the woods, 
can't she ride back and give the alarm?" 

This reasoning was conclusive with Bliss, 
especially as he preferred to spend the after- 
noon in the tavern rather than himself to 
take the long ride to mill. The possible in- 
discretion that lay in sending his daughter 
oJBf with that suspicious character, his new 
man, never occurred to him. The idea might 
perhaps have presented itself to his women- 
folk, but Mrs. Bliss was sitting with a sick 
neighbor, and Esther was spending the after- 
noon with her friend, Dismtha Bodman, so 
there was no one at home to remind Bliss 
that his youngest child was not a boy to be 
sent gallivanting through the country-side. 

Olive, for her part, was perfectly content 
to be treated as a boy. She had no interest 
in the girls of her own age since they had 
grown old enough to talk of beaux, and she 
had even less interest in the beaux them- 
selves. Had she wished it, there would per- 
haps have been stragglers from the group 
about Esther, but she had a sharp tongue 
that kept men off. Her old playmates called 
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her lank and hoidenish, and a perfect shrew, 
but she tossed her head and said that made 
no difference; she was going to keep house 
for her father; she did not intend to get mar- 
ried. 

"Perhaps you won't get a chance/' Es- 
ther said once. 

"Oh yes, I shall," Olive replied, calmly. 
"I shall be a very fine woman at five-and- 
twenty. And by that time, dear Esther, 
you will be fat." 

From the ban which Olive laid on all men 
she excepted Landry, partly because he was 
a good comrade and partly because the defer- 
ence and restraint of his manner pleased her, 
but chiefly because he seemed to her merely 
a boy, scarcely older than herself. 

This was the view that Sunderland also 
took of Landry. Because of his slender 
figure and his smooth face, the townspeople 
had united to rob him of some six years of 
his life and experience, and after the first 
Landry was content to let them. By no 
action of his own he was for a time deprived 
of his nationality, his position, his very name. 
He was no longer Landry Walford, but French 
Landry, and with sudden zest, as if it were a 
London masquerade, he threw himself into 
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the part. They wished him to be a boy? 
Very well, he would be the boy that he had 
never had the time to be. Life meant to him 
now no fixed round of well-known duties and 
well - known pleasures. It meant to work 
in the open air — or, equally exciting, to de- 
vise means to avoid work; it meant to take 
scoldings with a bubbling sense of the com- 
edy of it all, to return the insolence of the 
village men with a more polished insolence, 
and — after all, by times, the pleasantest 
part of the new existence — to enjoy small 
diversions with a keenness that, at the jaded 
years of three-and-twenty, surprised him. 

This November afternoon, for instance, Lan- 
dry was happy. He was glad that he was 
suffered to ride the brown colt, glad that he 
was to go on the long, unknown journey to 
the mill — ^above all, glad of Olive's company. 
Some one to talk to was the thing that, of all 
his London luxuries, he missed most, and he 
had found that he could talk to this little 
girl, who sometimes, in her frankness, re- 
minded him oddly of women he had known 
at home. A long ride with her, through new 
country, on a good horse — ^he asked for noth- 
ing better. 

"Shall we canter?" he said, briskly, when 
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they had swung round the meeting-house, 
which was plsuited solidly in the centre of the 
Street. 

OUve nodded. "There is my sister ahead, 
walking with Diantha Bodman, do you see? 
She will call to us, but I shall not hear. Then 
she will go tell mother that father has let 
me ride the sorrel mare. Yes, Landry, canter 
— ^and I'll beat you to the meadows." 

Neck and neck the brown colt and the sorrel 
raced up the white Street. Behind them the 
dust rolled up in gray puffs, and the iron 
shoes rsuig on the chance stones. Small 
children shouted at them from the dooryards, 
and windows went up with a bang. From 
the foot - path came a scandalized outcry, 
"OHvel OUve BUssI" 

"Didn't— I— say— so?" Olive jolted out. 
The orange tawny hood had fallen back on 
her shoulders, and her hair was fluttering 
about her face. Her cheeks were faintly 
flushed. She seemed, for once, really a pretty 
girl. 

Landry pulled in the colt arid fell into a 
foot-pace beside her. Sunderland Street, all 
noisy and a-flutter, was behind them now, 
and before them, through the little meadows, 
stretched the narrow highway to Northfield. 
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The still river lay on the left hand, winding 
down from the blue mountain range at the 
north, and on the right the woods of Mount 
Toby kept pace with them. 

"We're clear of the village," said Landry. 
Thereupon he pulled oflf his cap and fastened 
it at the saddle-bow, for he liked, when he 
was out of reach of Mrs. Bliss's tongue, to 
go bareheaded. He had no suspicion that 
his bare head added to the juvenility of his 
appearance. 

On the hypothesis that Landry was "prob- 
ably rising eighteen," Olive, chattered non- 
sense to him. " I beat you up the Street as 
I said I would." 

" That's because I rode weighted. " Landry 
promptly fell to squabbling. "The colt car- 
ries two corn-bags to the sorrel's one, and 
I'm heavier than you — " 

"Not much heavier," tantalized Olive. 

"Oh, I'm not so tall nor so broad as Caleb 
Arms, I know," answered Landry. "I can 
do a man's work none the less." 

"Father doubts it," retorted OHve. They 
looked at each other with complete recollec- 
tion of some recent scenes in the field with 
the harassed Bliss. Olive broke into a 
gurgle of laughter, in which Landry joined 
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her. "Still, you ought to be ashamed/' 
she said at last, as she recovered herself. 
"Think of your sins now for five minutes, 
like a good lad, while I look at the moun- 
tains. The pine-trees yonder on Sugar 
Loaf are for all the world like fur." 

"I'm going to look at the mountains, too," 
Landry interrupted. "Do you think I've 
come out this afternoon to study the brown 
colt's ears? Sugar Loaf is in fine trim to- 
day. You could fairly stroke it." 

"I like our Toby mountain the best," Olive 
said, jealously. 

"Sugar Loaf is far more picturesque," 
Landry teased. "There'll be a fine outlook, 
too, from the summit — what they call Philip's 
Seat, don't they? I'd like to go up there." 

"No doubt," said Olive, with a twinkle 
that suggested her father. 

"Yes, your father and I don't agree as to 
the advisability of my crossing the river," 
Landry answered, tranquilly. "Well, you 
wait till I get my letters. Then I'll go up 
Sugar Loaf." 

"You'll do lots of things then," Olive re- 
plied, demurely. 

"You don't think I'll get those letters, do 
you?" Landry asked, point-blank. 
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Olive shied from a direct answer. "When 
you do get them/' she said, still teasingly, 
"rU show you Philip's Seat myself." Then 
she shifted the subject. "Have you heard 
the story about the Sugar Loaf range? It 
was a beaver, you know. Yes, a beaver, I 
tell you. Ages and ages ago there was a 
great lake here, a monstrous great lake, and 
in it lived a monstrous beaver. He used to 
tear down the trees on the shores of the lake, 
acres of trees, till at last Hobomok killed him. " 

"If you please," asked Landry, "who was 
Hobomok?" 

"An Indian god — the parson would caU 
him a devil. He pulled up a great oak and 
waded into the lake and fought the beaver. 
He broke its neck with the oak club, and the 
beaver's body sank to the bottom of the lake 
and turned to stone." 

The two horses had now breasted the sum- 
mit of a little pine - sheltered hill that gave 
uninterrupted view up and down the Con- 
necticut and across to the Sugar Loaf rsinge. 
Olive put out her hand to Landry's bridle. 
"Stop here," she bade. "And look I If you 
don't believe the story, why, there's the bea- 
ver, and there between the two Sugar Loafs 
is the place where his neck was broken." 
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Landry's eyes followed the irregular line of 
the mountains along the gray sky. "Yes," 
he said, gravely, " I'm quite convinced of the 
truth of your story. But what a beaver I 
And what a Brobdingnagian hat his skin 
wotdd make I" 

''What a what?*' asked Olive, with round 
eyes. 

Then Landry told her the story of the voy- 
ages of Lemuel Gulliver. They walked their 
horses the better to tell and to listen. Once 
Landry jumped down to open a gate where 
the narrow road wound through the meadows. 
The sun came out, and speckles of light 
shifted in the dusty roadway before them. 
Still the story went on, till through the trees 
just ahead showed the roofs of houses, and 
they caught the splashing sound of water. 
They had reached the mills, and Landry 
broke off. 

"You must have read a deall" Olive mur- 
mured, admiringly. 

"Oh, I'm but three years out of school," 
Landry answered, wickedly; and then there 
was time for no further speech, for already 
they were turning into the yard before the 
grist-mill. 

Landry swung Olive out of her saddle, 
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and then threw down his three bags of com 
with a fine sense of ownership that was rare 
with him in this new life. The miller, Jon- 
athan Field, watched him from the doorway 
with evident disapproval. "Pretty far from 
home, aren't you, French Landry?" he grum- 
bled. 

"I guess I can find my way back," Lan- 
dry answered. "Will you grind the com 
as soon as you can, please? It's for Mr. 
BUss.' 

Any asking for himself, he knew well, 
would have no effect, but Bliss's name was 
a weighty one. The com was carried into 
the mill, with a fair prospect of speedy grind- 
ing, and Olive and Landry were free to saun- 
ter back into the roadway. On the river 
side of the road was a saw-mill, low and long 
and gray. Beside it the lane to the Deer- 
field ferry cut down the bank, and far below 
the waters of the river lapped softly against 
the huge flat rocks. Landry could not help 
thinking that, if he were to make for that 
lane, the men from both mills would be after 
him. Already Bodman and Gunn, the two 
village meh who ran the saw-mill, had come 
to the door to watch him and to make com- 
ments. But Landry and OUve strolled by 
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indifferently and stopped on the little bridge 
that crossed the mill-stream. 

Behind the weather -worn grist-mill the 
wet, gray rocks rose sheer, higher than the 
tops of the butternut-trees by the road-side, 
and over the rocks the water came tumbling 
down. The jets and Unes of white sprayed 
across the rocks and splashed the brown turf 
of the banks. The purr of the miB-wheel, 
the splash of the water — Landry was content 
for a moment to listen to them idly. 
I like this place," Olive said once. 
Yes," said Landry, "I Uke it, too." But 
her voice had drawn his eyes from the mill- 
pool to her face, and he continued gazing at 
her. 

They went back to the grist-mill at last 
and stood near the hopper. The place was 
powdery with white dust, and the cobwebs 
were thick, white strands with the meal that 
lodged upon them. All the ramshackle room 
seemed to shake with the whir of the wheel. 
"Do you like this, too?" Landry raised his 
voice. 

Olive nodded, with her eyes on the hopper. 

" Well, I don't," said Landry. He brushed 
a smooch of white dust off his sleeve and left 
the place. 
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Once outside the mill, Landry set himself 
down on the great door-stone and studied 
the sky, where the clouds were breaking now 
into heavy, slate-colored masses. Then he 
glanced at the river, and from the river to 
the saw-mill. In the doorway three men 
stood talking with faces towards him; just as 
he spied them, they came out and headed 
across the road. The foremost was a square- 
faced man in a brown coat. Landry's jaw 
set, for he recognized his old aversion, David 
Gellet of Deerfield. 

Bodman and Gimn, a pace in the rear, 
looked curious and alert, as if they expected 
something to happen, and Joseph Field, the 
miller's brother, dodged out of the horse- 
shed on the left to have a share, but Landry, 
the centre of interest, still sat composedly 
on the door-stone. Right opposite him Gel- 
let halted. " A nice time of day when a half- 
breed scoundrel Uke this is let go ranging up 
and down the country," he growled. "What 
are you doing here anyway — you, French 
Landry?" 

"That concerns Daniel Bliss," Landry an- 
swered, crisply. "It does not concern you." 

One of the Sunderland men snickered, 
and that put the last touch to David Gellet's 
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natural exasperation. "We're going to find 
out if that concerns me," he cried. "Daniel 
Bliss isn't the only man in the Valley, I can 
tell you that. We're not going to have a 
French spy going loose among us, not if 
we know it. Yes, I called you a spy, 
you — " He made a threatening step tow- 
ards Landry. 

Once in his Hfe Landry had endured the 
touch of the man, and once was enough. He 
sHpped his hand into his pocket, and, whip- 
ping out his clasp-knife, snapped it open. 
It was a harmless gesture, perhaps, but to 
Gellet, who had seen Landry once before in 
a pretty temper, the set of his mouth and the 
look in his black eyes were far from harmless. 
Gellet blenched back a step with a startled 
face. 

Landry took up from the ground a splinter 
of soft pine and made pretence of whittling. 
"A coward as well as a bully, aren't you, 
Gellet?" he said. "I have observed that 
the two quaUties are apt to keep each other 
company." 

Then it was that Landry heard a faint 
noise in the doorway behind him, and, glanc- 
ing rapidly over his shoulder, caught the 
flash of an orange tawny cardinal. He 
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wondered impersonally how much Olive had 
seen and heard, and he wondered whether 
she would cry out and make a commotion. 

To his relief, she did nothing of the sort. 
She must have heard something, for her 
cheeks were white, but she came out of 
the mill as deliberately as if she came 
from her father's kitchen. "Corn's ground, 
Landry," she said, with her usual brusque- 
ness. 

Landry put up his knife and went to help 
the miller load the horses. The men stood 
off and eyed him, with a kind of fear, it seemed 
to him, but nothing more was said till he 
had mounted. Then, as he gathered up the 
reins, Gellet came to his stirrup. 

"You think you've done an eternal smart 
thing, you French whipper-snapper," he said, 
in a voice rather lower than usual. "Well, 
let me tell you we don't do dirty stabbing 
tricks here on the river, and you'll be sorry 
yet that you pulled out that penknife o' 
yours. Needn't fumble for it. You can go 
home to Daniel Bliss. But next spring, 
when those letters don't come, you'll be 
brought back to Deerfield, you understand? 
And when I get through with you, you won't 
draw a knife on me again." 
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Landry smiled down on him. "Then au 
revoir till next spring, Gellet." 

The French phrase, even as Landry had 
intended, made Gellet swallow hard and the 
rest of the men stare. But, after all, Landry 
was Bliss's property, and, though heads 
were shaken and there was some muttering, 
he was allowed to ride out of the mill-yard 
unmolested. Olive drew a long breath, but 
she said nothing till they had rounded the 
first turn in the road. Then instantly the 
mill seemed miles away. Landry and Olive 
had ridden together into a place of silence 
and semi-twilight. At the right, far below 
them, the steely waters of the river glinted 
between the bare tree-trunks, and on the left, 
close at hand, a great ledge reared itself; 
the gray masses of trap rock showed beneath 
the mats of tangled green fern and the drift- 
ing autumn leaves. Here and there a big 
pine-tree twined its roots openly along the 
ledge or stretched out a plumy branch across 
the roadway, and beneath the shelter of the 
pines thick clustering saplings thrust up from 
the crevices. As they passed beneath one of 
these saplings Landry broke oflf a switch, then, 
drawing out his knife, began to trim it. 

Olive looked, half fascinated, at the knife. 
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"Landry/' she asked, breathlessly, "would 
you have stabbed him?" 

"Good Lord, nol" exclaimed Landry, in 
very evident horror, but then he smiled. 
"Nice stories they must have told hereabout 
of my temper 1" 

Olive had no answering smile. She re- 
membered too well the whole bearing and 
intent of his body when he took out his knife. 
He had looked as if he knew what it was to 
strike. "Did you ever fight with a man?'' 
she questioned, suddenly. 

" Not with a penknife. 'Tisn't done among 
gentlemen." 

"I said nothing of knives. Did you ever 
fight with a man?" 

Yes," Landry answered, after a moment. 

I did fight once. It was a duel with small 
swords, and I nearly killed the man. I'd 
rather not talk of it." 

They rode awhile in silence, then Landry 
spoke, as if nothing had happened. "Look 
yonder, across the river. 'Twill be a fine 
sunset over Sugar Loaf." 

He had slipped back into the mood of the 
outward journey, but Olive hesitated and 
eyed him questioningly. It was as if a light 
had suddenly flashed across the man beside 
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her and showed him forth in new colors. He 
kept on with his talk, mere nonsense of the 
Uttle sights of the highway, but Olive, hardly 
Ustening to him, was asking herself all the 
time if French Landry was indeed the boy 
that she had thought him. 





THE DRAGONS ON THE 
WAINSCOT 

THE snow held ofiF that winter until well into 
the middle of December. Then it came 
with a rush, and Landry woke one morning 
to find the meadows a dead level of white 
and Sugar Loaf gaunt against the dull west- 
em sky. Streaks and patches of snow lay 
on the red sandstone of the crest, and there 
were scattered patches, too, on the black 
pines round the base of the mountain. More 
snow fell. The hills and mountains grew 
whiter and whiter, and the roads in the valley 
became impassable. Sunderland was shut 
in upon itself. 

At Bliss's farm-house life within doors 

became daily more intimate. Landry slipped 

in and out, from kitchen to bam and from 

bam to kitchen, wherever there seemed the 
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less work to do. He developed an ingenuity 
in shirking the tasks set for him that sur- 
passed Bliss's wildest imaginings, and still/ 
as at the first, he was there and then he was 
not there, for he hated his country-made 
shoes and continued to steal about the farm 
in his soft-stepping moccasins. 

Mrs. Bliss, as time went on, grew recon- 
ciled to Landry's presence — ^at least so far that 
she ceased her lamentations to her husband. 
Thanks to Parson Rand, she looked upon 
Landry as an affliction of the Lord's send- 
ing, and she watched eagerly to see in Bliss 
some sign of its chastening influence. Once, 
and once only, her husband had come to her 
with complaints when even his patience had 
been worn threadbare by Landry's irrespon- 
sibility and by his unconscious impudence. 
" Can't you keep him out of the kitchen when 
there's work doing in the barn?" Bliss had 
asked, and his wife had answered, "I don't 
try to keep him out, Daniel, and I sha'n't. 
The parson says — " 

BUss cut the sentence short by flinging 
out of the room in a temper. From that time, 
as it seemed to him, his wife became tolerant 
of Landry, and he often had occasion to smile 
grimly when he came in hot from his work 
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and found his supposed helper tipped back 
comfortably in a kitchen chair, eating dough- 
nuts warm from the fat or devouring odd 
wedges of pie. 

The tolerance which Mrs. Bliss came to 
feel by no means affected her daughter Es- 
ther, between whom and Landry there was 
practically open war. Landry's admiration 
for Esther's beauty had been marked at first, 
but even to her unsensitive perception it was 
too much Uke the admiration which he showed 
for her father's horses. She had borne her- 
self towards him contemptuously, even in- 
sultingly, and in return had seen herself 
disregarded. Then she had been piqued. 
Never before in her life had she seen a man 
unconscious of her charms, and she longed 
to subdue this man, humiUate him, cast him 
aside. She went out of her way to attract 
him, shook her curls round her face when 
he was looking, struck pretty attitudes, and 
took to wearing about her work a low-cut 
gown with a white tucker. Landry looked 
amused, and from that look she gathered 
that he understood her motives and that de- 
liberately he held himself aloof. Then she 
was furious, both with him and with herself, 
and became more uncivil than ever in her 
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speech to him. He^ for his part, seldom 
curbed his tongue in reply, and their daily 
squabbles came to be chief among the ex- 
citements of the winter Ufe. 

The snow lay on the groimd for weeks to- 
gether that season, and the January thaw 
did not come until well into February. There 
followed a fortnight of open weather, when 
the roads were clear and travel from town 
to town was easy, and it was then that word 
was brought from Hadley that Bliss's mar- 
ried daughter lay ill. Tearful and wringing 
her hands, Mrs. Bliss made ready to go to 
her, and at the last minute Esther announced 
her intention of accompanying her mother. 
Esther was sure that OUve could keep the 
house, and she was sure, too, that she should 
herself enjoy the ride to Hadley, with the 
messenger. Bob Catlin, who was brother to 
her sister's husband and her own stanch 
admirer. 

Esther rode oflf, accordingly, in high spirits, 
but Mrs. Bliss had almost as many misgiv- 
ings about the house she was leaving behind 
as about the sick-bed to which she was going. 
She was mounted on a pillion behind young 
Catlin, and twice she made him turn back 
that she might say to Bliss, first : *' You want 
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to stay at home and look out for Olive, Dan- 
iel"; and then: "Do be careful, Daniel. I 
feel in my bones that something will happen. 
I know Esther ought to stay and look after 
you." 

Olive stood on the door-stone, with a gray 
cloak huddled round her shoulders, and 
watched her mother and Esther ride away 
down the Street. "Father, what do you 
suppose Esther wants of Bob Catlin?" she 
said, meditatively, and then she gave a little 
exclamation of delight. "Oh, father, won't 
we have a good time without theml" 

But by next day, even, OUve began to have 
doubts about her good time. During the 
night a storm of rain came lashing down the 
valley, and when morning broke the rain 
was still driving past the windows in a long, 
gray slant, and the wind was ruffling the 
pools that stood in the bare fields. The trees 
in the orchard rattled their branches, and 
the whole house creaked and shook with 
every blast. Left to herself at her work in 
the kitchen, Olive soon grew lonesome, and 
she was thankful when, about mid-morning, 
Landry wandered in from the bam. Os- 
tensibly he came to get a drink of water, but 
he was in no hurry to go back. " Your f a- 
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therms threshing/' he explained to Olive, 
''and I'm not very skilful with a flail. I've 
been winnowing with that old clam basket 
till I'm tired, and most of the grain is done, 
anyway." 

Olive had no wish to send him from the 
kitchen, but it made her nervous to see him 
wander from window to window. " If you're 
not going back to work," she finally sug- 
gested, "I think you might help me." 

She was sitting on the settle by the fire- 
place, scouring the pewter platters with fine 
white sand. Little driblets ran off into her 
blue apron, and the firelight gleamed on the 
brighter spots of the pewter. Landry was 
perfectly willing to help. He drew up one 
of the splint-bottomed chairs and made him- 
self comfortable with the biggest platter of 
all across his knees. Then he scrubbed en- 
ergetically—five minutes, ten perhaps, till 
there were silver scratches all up and down 
the centre of the platter. 

Is that right?" he asked Olive. 
Yes, if you keep on," she answered. 

But Landry did not keep on. He leaned 
back in his chair, with his chin thrust up, 
and fell to meditative study of the ceiling. 
The kitchen was hung with festoons of on- 
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ions, dried apples, and pumpkin rings, with 
here and there a few strings of red cranber- 
ries. Originally they had been arranged 
in an intricate geometrical pattern, but now 
the pattern was broken in places. 

Intent on her own work, Olive did not at 
first notice his idleness, but when she did 
she looked up and sighed. " What are you 
thinking of now?" she asked, resignedly. 

Landry made prompt answer. ''I was 
thinking what a pity it was to eat up all the 
ornaments. You spent so much time arrang- 
ing those festoons in the fall."' 

"Isn't it a pity!" Olive, in her turn, fell 
to mourning over the disappearance of her 
handiwork. "And I like pretty things so! 
You know," she waxed confidential, "1 often 
wish I could have something that would stay 
pretty. Now, there's a room over in Deer- 
field I always thought I'd Uke. The wain- 
scot is painted with flowers, little white roses 
and buds and leaves. Oh, 'tis the sweetest 
room! I wish our keeping-room was hke 

it." 

» 

"Why not paint it in that fashion, then?" 
asked Landry. "If you wish, I'll try my 
hand at the work. I've dabbled a Uttle with 
colors." 
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Olive put down the plate which she was 
scouring. ''Why, Landry!" she exclaimed, 
"can you paint?" 

Landry shook the sand till it covered evenly 
the bottom of the big platter. "Look/' he 
bade, and with a bit of brushwood from the 
hearth began sketching in the sand. It was 
a dragon that he drew, one of the dragons 
that guarded the door of Kitty Collins's draw- 
ing-room. Olive leaned forward, with her 
hands clasped upon her lap, and watched 
him breathlessly. Head and wings and tail, 
the dragon came forth, and as Landry drew 
he named the colors. "That's his tongue — 
that shall be red. And his wings and his 
body — those are green; and black here to 
bring out the shadows. The barb of his 
tail and his claws are black, too. And then 
here a red eye." 

Olive drew a long breath. " Can you truly 
put that on the keeping-room wainscot?" 

"If you can get me some colors," he re- 
plied. 

"We'll get them," Olive promised, reck- 
lessly. She sprang up and shook out her 
apron. "Come, we'll ask father for them 



now." 



Together they dashed out into the wet 
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and ran across the drenched dooryard to the 
barn. Bliss was still threshing, as the steady 
beat of the flail proclaimed, but at Olive's 
voice he ceased work, and in the pause could 
be heard the stamp of a restless horse in 
its stall. Olive swiftly unfolded her pretty 
scheme, while Landry, with careful indiffer- 
ence, fed the cattle wisps of hay. 

"You know Landry's very little use at 
the threshing, father," the girl ended, "so 
won't you let him come paint green dragons 
for me on the keeping-room wainscot?" 

Bliss rubbed his chin dubiously. "What 
do you suppose your mother '11 say?" he 
asked. 

"Oh, mother won't mind. She'll like 
them," declared Olive, so enraptured with 
the plan that Bliss could not bring himself 
to disappoint her. 

"Well, if you've set your heart on those 
dragons," he assented, "I suppose Landry 
can go up to Fellows Billing's tavern and 
get the paints he had left over from his sign- 
board. I don't know as I mind your paint- 
ing in the keeping-room — snakes or fishes or 
anything — so long as you are out of mischief 
and don't bother me." 

Landry lost no time in acting upon Bliss's 
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permission. Ten minutes after it had been 
given he pushed open the door of the com- 
mon room of the village tavern and stood 
hesitating on the threshold. Morning though 
it was, the rain had driven a little group of 
idlers into the tavern, where they gathered 
round the fireplace, smoking, and drinking 
mumbo. At the moment of Landry's en- 
trance the talk and the laughter were so loud 
that no one heard the creak of the door. Only 
Napthali, a burly, coal-black negro, saw him 
stand there. NapthaU's voice was booming 
out in song : 

" NapthaU he 
The only nigger be 
In town of Sunder*[afuf 
(once Swampfield)." 

Napthali sat astride a chair, with his hands 
resting on the back, and only his toes touch- 
ing the floor. With every beat of his song 
he let the full weight of his powerful body 
fall on the chair. He made no perceptible 
pause, but, keeping his eyes fixed on Landry, 
continued : 
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But there's French Landry, you may see. 
For all you know, the debbil he may be. 
In town of Sunder-/and 
(once Swampfield)." 
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At this extempore effusion every man in the 
room faced about. "Well, V\\ be dumbed/' 
said Fellows Billing, "if he ain't there I" 

Landry made his way through the room 
with the little swagger that seldom left him. 
"Mr. Bliss wishes to know if you have any 
paints left from your sign-board/' he said, 
quietly. "He would like as much as you 
have of the red and the green and the 
black." 

Sunderland men never got used to Landry's 
self-possession in situations of this sort. 
They looked for him to be sheepish, and in- 
stead, according to their judgment, he was 
brazen. 

Fellows Billing moved off rather slowly 
to get the paint. At the door he stopped to 
ask, " What's Daniel going to have painted?" 

"Snakes and fishes, he said." Landry 
gave his answer in the dangerously civil 
tone already known to Sunderland. 

Billing went off grumbling, and Landry 
turned his back to the bar and looked at the 
men before him. "You chaps think you're 
having the very devil of a time, don't you?" 

John Allis muttered into his pewter mug. 
" I'd like to throw this at his impudent head. 
If 'twas empty I don't know but I would." 
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Before any one answered Landry directly, 
Napthali broke out again : 

" And there's French Landry, you may see. 
For all you know, the debbil he may be." 

Landry, watching Napthali 's diabolical 
grin, and catching the accent on the "you," 
suddenly realized that not he, but Sunder- 
land, was the butt of the negro's joke. Nap- 
thah knew the truth; Napthali knew he was 
English and a gentleman. 

"You've hit it, NapthaU," he said, swiftly, 
and then turned to take the paint that Bil- 
ling had brought. He satisfied himself that 
there was generous measure of all three col- 
ors, and especially of the green. " I am sur- 
prised," he said, when he was assured of 
this, "and gratified, too. I looked at your 
sign -board as I came in. Lieutenant Bil- 
Ung, and I saw so much paint on it that I 
was afraid there wouldn't be any left." 

With a happy consciousness that he had 
given Sunderland enough to talk about for 
one day, Landry splashed back to Bliss's 
house. The wind whistled behind him, and 
the rain beat upon him mercilessly, but that 
mattered little. He was as impatient as 
Olive to be at the green dragons. 
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It was afternoon, however, before Landry 
and Olive could get away into the keeping- 
room. The rain still drove against the north- 
ern window and the cold wind came in through 
the chinks of the casement, but they heaped 
the fireplace with wood and kept up a crack- 
ling blaze. They began work on the wain- 
scot between the two eastern windows, and 
they made the first dragon rampant, pawing 
the air and darting out a defiant tongue. 
Olive was delighted. At first she could only 
hold the paints, but later Landry taught 
her to block in the solid color, while he, for 
his own part, sketched the outlines and put 
in the finer touches. 

As Landry worked, inevitably he talked. 
He could not help telling Olive that these 
dragons were much like two that he had 
known in London, and from that he went on 
to describe the whole china drawing-room, 
and she stopped work to listen. Then he 
told her dragon tales — the Dragon of Want- 
ley, the story of Guy of Warwick, and then 
the Spenser dragon. He even stopped to 
recite to her some of Spenser's stanzas. The 
afternoon went in a flash. 

Bliss strayed in about four o'clock — ^it 
was too dark to thresh any more, he said — 
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and looked the dragons over with a critical 
eye. "Taken you all the afternoon to do 
those things?" he asked, disparagingly; but 
presently he was moved to interested com- 
ment. "Look kind of rampageous, donH 
they? You'd better tie a string to this one, 
or he'll be prancing oflf the wainscot." Se- 
cretly, Bliss was pleased. He thought the 
keeping-room looked much gayer. 

OUve and Landry pointed out the partic- 
ular beauties of their work. "See the curl 
on this one's tail," Landry urged; and again, 
"I just caught the way this fellow's paws 
were raised." 

Olive, talking at the same time, plucked 
her father's sleeve. "This is the one I like 
best," she said. "See his beautiful forked 
tongue." 

By this time the daylight had faded, and 
the dragons, seen in the flickering firelight, 
looked ready to jump at the beholders. Lan- 
dry banked the fire, and together the three 
went out into the kitchen, where Olive got 
supper and Landry washed his brushes, 
while Bliss sat contentedly idle. 

They were well pleased with one another 
all that evening. When supper was over 
Bliss fetched up a jug of cider from the cellar, 
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Olive brought an apronf ul of apples, and they 
settled themselves by the fire. The cat lay 
purring in OUve's lap, and the yellow dog 
stretched himself out between BUss and Lan- 
dry. Then BUss made flip in a blue earthen 
pitcher. With nice exactness he proportioned 
the cider and the molasses and the nmi, and 
finally stirred the mixture with a red-hot 
loggerhead. The stuff fo£uned and bubbled 
and beaded over the edge of the pitcher, and 
Landry looked on with eager interest. 

"In England we make flip in a sauce- 
pan," he explained. "It is by no means 
so entertaining a process, nor,'' he added, 
presently, "does it taste any better." 

The flip moved Bliss to tell stories. First 
he told of the bear that came down into Sun- 
derland Street and entered the parson's kitch- 
en, where it burned its nose in eating the 
parson's dinner, and from that he swung 
into tales of hunting on Mount Toby. 

"I'd like to go hunting on Toby," Landry 
spoke out at last. Then he wished he had 
not spoken. 

Bliss made no comment, but a silence fell 
in the kitchen. The noise of the rain, drum- 
ming on the roof, came loud and insistent, 
and still no one spoke. Landry's real po- 
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sition in the household had come back to all 
three. 

It was Bliss himself who ended the awk- 
ward moment by rising noisily. "I don't 
know what your mother will say to us for 
sitting idle all the evening," he said to OUve. 
"We'll have to buckle to the work in the 
morning." 

But next day, after the chores were done. 
Bliss made no objection when Landry disap- 
peared into the keeping-room. All that day 
and the next the rain poured down, and Lan- 
dry and Olive painted green dragons on the 
wainscot. At intervals Bliss inspected their 
handiwork approvingly. He had but one 
fault to find: they were too sparing of the 
red paint. 

On the fourth day the rain ceased, and in 
the early morning, too, the wind shifted to 
the south. By noon a Uttle watery sunlight 
glimmered on the pools in the road. Olive 
peered out anxiously. "The roads are dry- 
ing up," she said. "Mother will be coming 
back any time now. Let's hurry." 

She left the dinner dishes unwashed and 
the kitchen floor unbrushed, and followed 
Landry into the keeping-room. He was 
working now at his last effort, and his finest. 
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Over the chimneypiece he was painting two 
great dragons, larger than all the rest, that 
faced each other in the act of striking. Even 
the separate scales stood out upon them. It 
was late afternoon before he was ready to 
put in the finishing touches. To reach the 
dragons the better, he stood on one of the 
cherished green baize chairs, and Olive, at 
his elbow, held the paints and brushes for 
him. Olive's eyes were on the magnificent 
dragons with the flourishing tails, but Lan- 
dry's eyes strayed often to her eager face. 

At such a moment Mrs. Bliss, with her 
bespattered safeguard still pinned about 
her hips, opened the door of the keeping- 
room. Landry and OUve were too engrossed 
even to hear her. 

"Do you like them?" Landry was asking. 

Olive looked from the dragons to him in 
a perfect flush of happiness. "Indeed I do," 
she said. "And there's nothing hke them 
in the G)nnecticut Valley." 

"Heaven forbid that there should be!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bliss. 

With a shattering crash Olive let the bowl 
of paint fall upon the hearth, and Landry 
faced about on the green baize chair just as 
Mrs. Bliss and Esther swept into the keep- 
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ing-room. By the table Mrs. Bliss halted, 
and with one horrified glance took in the 
transformed room — ^her keeping-room, with 
its prim white curtains and its white bed- 
hangings and its once white walls. Now, 
on those walls, here, there, and everywhere, 
danced and cavorted heathenish figures. 
"OUve Bliss, what have you and that Papist 
infidel been doing to my room?" she cried. 

Olive stammered and hung her head. " Fa- 
ther said we might," she urged. 

"Oh yes," snapped Esther. "Father 'd 
say you might do anything. We'll be the 
talk of the Valley." She clutched her moth- 
er's arm wildly. "He's still painting!" she 
cried. 

Mrs. Bliss wheeled upon Landry, who, 
though inwardly quaking, had turned swift- 
ly to his work and was dashing in the black 
lines that were needed to complete the last 
dragon. "Landry Walford," said the indig- 
nant Mrs. Bliss, almost in tears, "get down 
out of that chair this instant and go out to 
the bam." 

Landry went, with no words, but with a 
chastened demeanor. But Olive was not 
dismissed so easily. First Mrs. Bliss beat 
the seat of the green baize chair on which 
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Landry had been standing. "Well," she 
sighed, "for once I'm thankful that he was 
wearing his moccasins." Next she walked 
across the room and gingerly rubbed one of 
the smaller dragons. It mocked her glee- 
fully with its tongue. "It won't come oQ," 
she mourned. Her eyes ranged round the 
room till they rested upon the horrible creat- 
ures leering above the chimneypiece. Slow- 
ly there came back to her the memory of the 
scene she had interrupted — the look on Lan- 
dry's face, the flush in Olive's cheeks — and 
then she heard Esther, sharp in her virtuous 
indignation. "You needn't look at me so, 
you bold-face I I believe you'd daub the whole 
house with paint for the sake of being with 
that French fellow." 

With a flash of understanding, Mrs. Bliss 
turned on her younger daughter. "Olive 
Bliss," she exclaimed, "you must have taken 
leave of your senses. Whispering in comers 
with that French renegade, indeed! If you 
dare to fall in love with him^ — " 

"I never thought of such a thing," Olive 
burst out. " Fall in love with Landry? Why, 
he — ^he — 'T would be impossible." 

She turned and fled up the stairs to her 
chamber. She was too angry and outraged 
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to cry, but she paced the room up and down. 
Fall in love with Landry? The idea had 
never entered her head. He was just a boy, 
and she — why, 'twas impossible! She took 
off her paint -daubed apron and folded it 
away. After all, now the idea had been put 
into her head, it did not seem so impossible. 
Why shotdd she not fall in love with Landry 
Walford? 



VIII 





THE BOAT FROM DOWN 
THE RIVER 

AT the southern window of the farm-house 
kitchen Olive Bliss sat knitting. Her 
fingers moved swiftly, mechanically, but her 
eyes, instead of following the work, strayed 
out-of-doors. The spring had come in the 
Valley. On the hill -sides the grass was 
green in patches, and in the fields infinitesi- 
mal weeds were spreading like mould over 
the brown, caked earth. The sky was a 
clear, faint blue, the wind came from the 
south, and in the still morning hours the 
robins and the bluejays sang in the trees. 

It was the subtile influence of the spring- 
time, Olive was sure, which in the weeks since 
she painted green dragons with Landry had 
made her freakish, unaccountable. She had 
amazed herself with passionate bursts of 
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weeping, and with sudden fits of saucy per- 
verseness that made her father stare and her 
mother scold. She did not understand these 
outbreaks any more than she understood 
the access of shyness that at times sent her, 
all rosy and blushing, from Landry Wal- 
ford's presence. It was the springtime work- 
ing in her blood, she repeated — only the 
springtime. 

In a mug on the window-ledge at her el- 
bow were some hepaticas, purple-petalled and 
furry-stemmed. There were only three of 
them, but they were the first of the year. 
She and Landry had found them that morn- 
ing when they went with her father to the 
sugar camp on the lower slope of Toby. She 
and Landry! Olive blushed, and wondered 
why she blushed. 

It was at this moment that there swept over 
her the sense of the approach of some one 
known and desired. It was like that curious 
sixth sense that in the earliest days of their 
acquaintance had kept her always aware of 
Landry's whereabouts. She looked toward 
the Street, and there, sure enough, Landry 
Walford was strolling leisurely into the door- 
yard. She made a half-movement to rise and 
go to the door to meet him, just as, two months 
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ago, she would have done without a second 
thought, but she ended by sinking back in 
her chair and knitting furiously. When Lan- 
dry entered the kitchen, five minutes later, she 
did not even glance up at the sound of his step. 
Landry, too, was aware that it was spring- 
time, and that spring in the Valley was pleas- 
ant. He was singing, half to himself, as 
he came, singing the old tune of Tweedside, 
but it was the new, drawing-room words that 
he sang : 

" ' What beauties does Flora disclose. 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed!' " 

He broke oflf as his eyes rested on Olive. 
"What a constant Penelope youVe turned 
with that stocking!" he began, tentatively. 
In these last weeks he was seldom sure of 
the manner in which she would receive his 
remarks. "You'd better have stayed with 
us at the sugar camp." 

"It seems to me you've come down early," 
she said. She looked, not at him, but out 
on the level fields where the full sunlight 
stiUlay. "Where's father?" 

" Gone up to the tavern," Landry answered, 
in an injured tone, "and he didn't bid me 
go with him, either. I'm to stay and shell 
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seed com." Having said this, he seated 
himself comfortably on the stool near Olive. 

"It looks as if you'd shell a vast lot/' she 
commented, dryly. 

"You know I can't work without some 
one to talk to," he hinted. 

She knew very well what he wanted, but 
instead of going with him to the bam, as 
she was wont to go, she looked down and 
fingered her apron. When at last she did 
glance up at him, it was with a most matter- 
of-fact change of subject. "Would you like 
a piece of nut-sweet, Landry? I made a dish- 
ful this afternoon." She fetched from the 
buttery a plate heaped with broken lumps 
of the candy, peculiar to the Valley, made of 
hickory nuts, unsalted butter, and the fresh 
maple sugar. 

Landry ate with grave appreciation. " This 
is a delicious sweetmeat," he said, presently. 
" Tell me the recipe. I'd be glad to astonish 
my friends in London with a product from 
the wilds of America." 

Olive scanned his face. Was he the im- 
postor that the village men called him, or 
was he honest as he seemed? "When do 
you expect your letters from London?" she 
asked, abruptly. 
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Landry answered with a promptness that 
showed he had given the matter considera- 
tion. "Some of our ships must have left 
England by the end of January or early in 
February, and it's almost the middle of April 
now. That's two months. I can look for a 
letter any day. I hope 'twill be before the 
spring ploughing, for your father's sake as 
well as for my own.'' A sudden smile lighted 
his face. " The first thing I'll do, you know, 
when I am Landry Walford again, will be 
to get out my Indian clothes. I hid them 
under the eaves in the bam for fear your 
good mother would burn them as relics of 
heathendom. I wouldn't lose those clothes, 
not for all the tailors' shops in London. I 
mean to wear them at the next masquerade." 

Very definite images the last word called 
up for Landry — twinkling candles, soft fab- 
rics, the fair faces of women. At the last 
masquerade which he had attended Kitty 
Collins had been radiant in the gauzy, jew- 
elled habits of a sultana. He himself — he 
remembered it very well — had gone clad as 
a Spaniard, in black velvet slashed with 
dark gold shagreen. 

Olive had no such clear mental pictures, 
but the word "masquerade" suggested to 
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her things hazy, impossible, and lovely. 
Once she would have laughed at such frip- 
peries, but now she yearned after them. Hes- 
itatingly she fumbled in her pocket and drew 
out several loose scraps of coarse paper. 

"Will you look at these pictures and tell 
me something, Landry?" she asked. "They 
are pictures of gowns and coats. A girl in 
New Haven had them of her sister in Bristol, 
and then she lent them up the river. Es- 
ther brought them from Hadley. She says 
she shall cut over her gowns like them. Do 
the women in London really wear such 
gowns?" 

Landry could not forbear smiling as he 
glanced at the "pictures," rough pencil 
sketches of costumes that had been out of 
date a good five years. The thought of 
Esther parading in such cast finery amused 
him. " I never saw any one outside the rank 
of chambermaid in such a petticoat as thai" 
He ran them over. " That sleeve you'll find 
only on some good country gentlewoman. 
Aprons were forbidden at Court a dozen 
years since." 

"Why," cried Olive, "youVe thrown by 
three of them, the very three that Esther has 
chosen I" 
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"1 have the less respect, then, for Miss 
Esther's taste. This fourth one, now, that 
she discards, is the best of all. I have seen 
such gowns. Only I think they loop them 
now here — ^and here." With his ready pencil 
he changed a line or two in the worn sketch. 
"Not so bad a little negligee. It would be- 
come you very well." He looked at Olive 
critically as he spoke, and then his eyes still 
rested on her. Really, the girl had changed 
in the last months. There was a ripeness 
of outline that was new. She had an en- 
gaging trick of coloring for no reason, and 
there was a wistful brightness in her eyes. 
After all, she was pretty. 

At that instant, had Landry but known, 
it was the joy of a great idea that was making 
Olive blush and sparkle before his eyes. She 
would have a new gown, a ruffled, f urbelowed, 
frivolous one such as other girls wore, only 
finer, for she would make it by that fourth 
pattern, the London pattern that Landry 
approved. There was some material in the 
house that her father had given her more 
than a year ago, which she had then, much 
to his amusement, refused to make up "be- 
cause it was slimsy and thin and would tear 
if she touched it." But now she would make 
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it up, and prettily, too. She had no fear of 
the outcome, for, when she chose to put her 
mind to such work, she was skilful with her 
needle. And when the wonderful gown was 
done, she would show herself in it to her father 
and to Landry. 

His voice reminded her of his presence. 
He laid the pattern on her lap, but he was 
still watching her oddly. "I didn't think 
you cared for such things," he said, in a half- 
amused tone. "But if you do — When I 
go back to London will you let me ask my 
aunt to send you some patterns — some that 
are in the mode?" To himself he added 
that it would be much more than patterns. 
The women of his family would know what 
stuffs and knick-knacks a young girl would 
like, and his little comrade should have a 
boxful. He would be home in time to send 
it to her at Christmas, and he smiled as he 
reflected how a Christmas gift would shock 
the Puritanical scruples of the Valley. 

Before Olive had time to murmur her thanks 
for the slighter gift that he had offered, Mrs. 
Bliss hurried into the kitchen. She came 
from reading her Bible in her chamber, for 
since the affair of the green dragons she had 
ostentatiously refused to sanctify the keep- 
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ing-room with her presence. "Your father's 
jiist turning into the yard/' she explained, 
"and he's fetching Ensign Hawkes along 
with him. I warrant he's bid him to supper. 
And Esther's gone gadding with Lovina 
Arms I Bestir yourself now, Olive, and put 
on the kettle." 

Next instant Bliss clattered open the kitch- 
en door. "Where's Landry?" He asked the 
familiar question, and then answered him- 
self. "Here, are you? Come in. Ensign." 

As Hawkes entered the kitchen, Landry 
sprang up. A Deerfield man always set 
him bristling, and Bliss's tone, moreover, 
had not been reassuring. Something was 
in the air. He waited in eager expectancy, 
and he was not surprised when, the first civil 
word of greeting over, the two men joined 
him at the kitchen window. 

"WeU, Landry," BUss began, "a boat 
from down river has put in. I saw the 
boatmen just now at the tavern. They 
brought letters that came from England in 
the Lion of New Haven, the ship that carried 
out that queer letter of yours. '* 

"Well?" Landry asked. There was a 
crisp note of command in his voice, his old 
London note, in fact. "Well?" he repeated. 
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Bliss eyed him curiously. "There was a 
letter for the Parson came through all right/' 
he drawled^ "but there wa'n't nothing for 
you." 

For an instant Landry looked at him with 
bewildered eyes. "Nothing?" he repeated, 
blankly, and then in a flash he had reasoned 
himself back to common-sense. "Doubtless 
this is not the last ship that will come from 
England this spring/' he said, dryly. 

Hawkes gazed at Landry admiringly, 
then cast a look at Bliss, a look that plainly 
meant, "Cool hand, isn't he?" After that 
he added his word. " There's kind of a black 
rumor come in this ship, too, young man. 
There's likely to be war between us and the 
Frenchmen. If that's the case you may 
find yourself in an uncomfortable way." 

The covert threat made Landry stiffen. 
" As I wrote to my relatives at the start, there's 
no need for haste, sir," he retorted. "There 
are other ships coming." 

"I know it," quoth BUss. "What I don't 
know is whether there are letters coming." 

Hawkes rubbed his chin. "Well," he 
said, slowly, "I guess he better come back 
to Deerfield, anyway." 

It was what Landry had half expected, 
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but none the less his face set in hard lines 
and his eyes darkened at the word. Olive, 
who had crept close to her father, stole her 
hand into his. " Please, don't 1 ' ' she breathed. 

Then, in the little pause that followed, 
the reproachful voice of Mrs. Bliss drifted 
through the kitchen. "What did I tell you, 
Daniel?'' she sighed. 

Bliss wildly resented this implication of 
superior foresight. " Nonsense 1" he spoke, 
sharply, and then turned defiantly from his 
wife to Ensign Hawkes. "Look here. En- 
sign, I want you to step into the keeping- 
room. I've got a wainscot there — by George 1 
it will beat anything you've got across the 
river." 

The two men trudged noisily into the keep- 
ing-room, and Landry turned away to mend 
the fire. He was annoyed at his position 
and vexed with his kinsfolk, but in spite of 
all he could not help following the talk of 
the men in the keeping-room. Bliss was 
expatiating loudly on the merits of the green 
dragons. 

Perhaps their charms softened Bliss's heart 
toward their designer, perhaps it was only 
that the spring ploughing was upon him, 
and at that work a shiftless young man who 
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mislaid his tools was better than no man 
at all. At any rate, before supper was over. 
Bliss relieved Landry from his unspoken 
dread of Deerfield. 

" You needn't mind about Landry, Ensign," 
he announced, brusquely. ''As he says, 
this isn't the last ship. And, Landry, if 
you behave yourself decently, I guess we'll 
manage to rub along till ploughing 's over." 





THE SUNDERLAND BURY- 
ING-GROUND 

THREE weeks later Olive Bliss stood be- 
fore the looking-glass in her chamber 
and fastened the last knot on her new gown. 
Then she stepped back to admire it. The 
petticoat was of thin cherridary, white striped 
with pink, the gown was of pink erminetta, 
and the ribbons knotted in the draperies of 
the gown and at the breast and the shoulders 
and the elbows of the bodice were of green 
taffeta striped with pink and shot with silver. 
Erminetta and cherridary both were light, 
valueless stuffs, and the taffeta ribbons were 
of the thinnest silk, yet the gown was won- 
drously fresh and pretty. It set off to per- 
fection the slim roundness of Olive's girlish 
figure and cast a faint pink glow up into her 
cheeks. 
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As Olive looked at herself she realized 
perfectly that she had grown pretty during 
the winter. With a flutter of delight she 
recalled the words that she had overheard 
the week before. Two old men had been 
talking as she passed by, and their cracked 
voices had carried farther than they suspected. 

"There goes Bliss's Olive/' one of them 
had said. "She's made a pretty girl." 

"That's where you're right/' the other 
had agreed. "And the young men 'ain't 
got the eyes they had when I was young or 
they'd have found it out afore this." 

"They'll find it out now/' OUve said to 
herself, gleefully. "I'll go to walk in the 
Burying-Ground, and I'll show them — oh, I'll 
show theml" 

Humming to herself, she crossed to her 
(^n window. Beyond the ploughed fields 
she could see the turfy green patch of the 
Burying-Ground, where the young men and 
girls who were "keeping company" always 
walked on the Sabbath afternoon. The 
underbrush on the river- bank was a vivid 
green, and against it showed bright spots 
of color that she knew were the dresses of 
the girls. Even at this distance she could 
pick out the deep blue of her sister's gown 
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and the plum-colored blotch that showed 
where Diantha Bodman was sitting with 
skirts spread out. 

The tune Olive was humming shaped itself 
into words : 

" ' Come lasses and lads, 
Get leave of your dads. 

And away to the Maypole hie. 
For every fair 
Has a sweetheart there^ 

And the fiddler's standing by/ " 

She turned from the window, still singing 
softly, and put on her hat. It was the Leg- 
horn straw, bought for her a couple of years 
before, which she had always refused to 
wear because she thought hats a nuisance. 
Now she had trimmed it with ribbons to match 
her gown and took joy in tying a coquettish 
bow under her left ear and in pulling out 
little wavelets of her hair beneath the brim. 
The hat was the finishing touch, and she was 
a pretty girl, and it was a pretty gown, and 
she was going to surprise everybody in Sun- 
derland. 

" ' For every fair 

Has a sweetheart there.' " 

She was half-way down the stairs when 
the words of the old song struck her with 
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new force. To make her first appearance 
a success, she needed a man as a kind of ad- 
junct to her new gown, and all the men were 
gone except Landry Walford. The conclu- 
sion was made quickly ; 
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And the fiddler's standing by — ' 
And ril take him. Oh, ay, ay!" 

Then she pushed open the door into the 
kitchen. 

Landry was seated at the table, and open 
before him lay The Redeemed Captive, the 
one book in the house that he found read- 
able. Six times he had read it that winter, 
and it had palled on him ; so he now sat back 
in his chair, hands in pockets, with a bored, 
indififerent expression. But when his glance 
rested on Olive, radiant in her pink gown, 
his eyes grew big with amazement and de- 
Ught, and he came to his feet in an in- 
stant. 

Olive was quite aware of the admiration 
in his look, and, a-tingle with the pride of it, 
she swept to the outer door. " I'm going to 
walk in the Burying-Ground," she said over 
her shoulder, with a bewildering play of 
long lashes beneath the broad-brimmed hat. 
*' You may come with me, if you wish." 
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Landry went just as he was, heavy shoes, 
yam stockings, gray breeches, gray coat, 
checked shirt, and bare head, but he had that 
in his gait and his bearing which put him 
in harmony with the bit of daintiness by his 
side as none of the Sunderland men would 
have been. He was slender, alert, quick- 
motioned. At the south end of the Street, 
just before they reached the lane that led to 
the Burying - Ground, was a swampy place 
to cross. His hand was ready to assist Olive 
from tussock to tussock, and she, who needed 
no assistance, and who knew, moreover, of 
the path that went round the swamp, was 
ready to yield her hand to his, and gathered 
her petticoat about her and fluttered across, 
gay as a humming-bird. Then they strolled 
down the lane through the open meadows. 
To right and left the grass was green, and 
underfoot innocents starred and streaked 
the ground, and violets peered forth. 

"Flowers blossom where you tread," said 
Landry, and he went on to talk nonsense, 
compliments such as he had not chattered 
since that last day in London when he had 
called on Mrs. G>llins and had seen Lady 
Grace and Dolly Tichbourne. He thought 
of them now with amusement. Here was a 
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woman as pretty as they, and fresh and sweet 
as the Spring itself. It was no wonder he 
fell back into the old manner. 

Olive did not blush under Landry's cont- 
pliments, but she laughed and dimpled and 
flashed at him quick looks of appreciation. 
Between times she stole glances ahead, and 
Landry himself was not above an occasional 
glance in the same direction. Diantha Bod- 
man, in bHI her plum-colored finery, had turned 
herself about, where she sat on a tree-stump, 
and was facing them. Esther and Lovina 
Arms, blue gown and crimson together, 
gleams of color in the midst of the men who 
etood about them, had also turned. Zerusha 
Clarke was staring over the shoulder of Asael 
Gunn. Beyond her, in the farthest comer of 
the Burying-Ground, was a group of young- 
er girls, staring likewise. There were faces 
and faces and faces, it seemed to Olive, but 
she swept on regardless. 

''They think they know all the gowns in 
Sunderland," she explained, while she and 
Landry were still at a distance. "They 
can't think who is coming in a pink gown 
they never saw before." 

"A new star appears in their firmament." 
Landry ornamented her thought and played 
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with it. "They stand in wonderment and 
fear disaster. You go to dazzle and amaze." 

With such chatter Landry and Olive saun- 
tered on down the lane. On either hand a 
wide view opened about them. Westward 
was Sugar Loaf, with the shadowy furrows 
across its red front; southward the sunny 
meadows opened fanlike to the distant blue 
precipice of Mount Tom and the bold curve 
of Holyoke; and eastward lay Sunderland's 
own Mount Toby, a world of spring green- 
ness. But Landry and Olive might have 
been blind for any heed they paid to the fields 
or the moimtains; they saw each other, and 
they were aware of the Sunderland folk who 
eyed them, and that was all. 

Still intent on each other, to all outward 
seeming, they reached the Burying -Ground 
and threaded their way among the graves. 
Here and there stood scattered head-stones, 
low and gray and covered with lichen. Ol- 
ive's petticoat grazed them as she passed, 
but she strolled forward heedlessly into the 
broad path that ran along the river -bank. 
Here, at a little distance on the right hand, 
were gathered Esther and Diantha and the 
rest. 

Already Landry and Olive had heard the 
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murmur of comment, and now they even 
caught stray phrases — from the men, as- 
tonished admiration: "Pretty as a pink I" 
"Wouldn't have thought 'twas OUve BUssl" 
From the girls, open malice: "The bold 
hussy I Parading with that French fellow!" 
"The minx 1" "Pretty, indeed I A Uttle bold- 
face!" 

Olive never faltered. With just a smile 
of recognition here and there, she drifted 
past them all, with her pink draperies a-swing 
and her green and silvery ribbons a-flutter. 
Open-mouthed admiration and spiteful com- 
ment were alike to her, for she knew they 
sprang from the same feeling. She was 
making the sensation she wished to make, 
and she was enjoying it. 

As for Landry, he was more than ever 
amused. 

"Quite like the new Ranelagh Gardens," 
he said to OUve. "There you walk before 
the eyes of the London mob, and here — be- 
hold, the mob of Sunderland!" 

Olive reckoned them up. "G)uld fifteen 
people make a mob?" she asked, doubtingly. 
She wished there were more — a mob in reality. 

At the northern limit of the Burying-Ground 
they turned to retrace their steps, and for a 
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moment lingered on the river-bank. Through 
the underbrush could be seen the blue swirl- 
ing waters of the Connecticut. The river 
ran high, and only the branches of the trees 
upon the lower bank were visible. The 
plumy red of the maples mingled with the 
varnished green of the birches. On the 
edge of the bank two half-dead trees creaked 
against each other as the breeze caught them, 
and in the grape-vine that dangled from 
them a bluejay was chirping. 

Olive and Landry began to walk back 
slowly. They were past the group of young 
girls, past Zerusha Clarke and Asael Gunn, 
abreast of the group of which Esther was 
the centre. Esther had turned her back, 
Lovina was tittering. One of the men, John 
Allis, spoke out jeeringly: "When are you 
going to be called in church, Olive?'' 

To this Olive made no answer. Indeed, 
she seemed not to hear, but passed on un- 
concernedly. With a little thrill of admira- 
tion Landry followed her, but when he caught 
sight of the grieved look on her face, he was 
half tempted to turn back and call the fellow 
to account for his insolence. Suddenly a 
shrill voice came from somewhere behind 
them. " OUve and French Landry ha' made 
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a match. Come seel'' The situation was 
growing ridiculous. 

It was then Landry discovered that Olive 
BUss could be trusted to hold her own under 
any circumstances. Back they swept along 
the path. Olive, with the most perfect as- 
sumption of tmconsciousness, smiled at him 
as she had smiled before, and he turned a 
neat epigram for her, and she smiled again. 

"The Duchess of Queensbury couldn't 
have done it better," he said, when they had 
passed beyond the scattered groups. He 
looked at her mischievously. "Do you 
know, you've been making me think of Queens- 
bury all the afternoon. There is a turn of 
your head and something in the way you 
dress your hair. I marvel how you caught 
the trick. There's Esther is five years be- 
hind the fashion, and the rest of Sunderland 
ten — fifteen years behind. 'Tis a little mir- 
acle." 

Landry steered the conversation dexter- 
ously and made no allusion to the jeers that 
had been thrown at them. Ohve wondered 
if he had tmderstood, and hoped he had not, 
and grew every moment more vexed within 
and more sparkling without. But still she 
continued her walk, for she had no intention 
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of being driven out of the Burjdng-Ground. 
Indeed, she had determined to be the last to 
leave the spot. 

The most dreaded trial of all befell her 
when at last Esther stepped into her path. 
"I am ashamed of you, Olive Bliss 1" she 
whispered. "To be walking on the Sab- 
bath with that French spyl Your mother 
shall know of your goings on, miss, and 
you'll be sorry for itl" 

But OUve disregarded this outburst, just 
as she had disregarded those that went be- 
fore it. She was, indeed, hardened, vowed 
the nonplussed on-lookers. A gloomy silence 
settled upon the Burying-Ground. Landry 
and Olive were the only ones who talked. 
The others shifted their positions imeasily 
and watched and waited. 

Zerusha Clarke, in the end, with a true 
inspiration of hatefulness, called all the 
girls together. "It isn't decent to be here 
with that Frenchman," she held forth to 
them. "I doubt if we do right in lending 
our countenance to the sin of OUve BUss. 
You know what the parson says about French 
Landry. We should flee what is evil, and 
I, for one, am going to." 

She picked up her skirts daintily with 
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both hands and led the way up the lane 
The rest, both men and maids, followed like 
sheep. Olive and Landry were left alone, 
in full possession of the Burying-Ground. 

When the last flaunting gown and the 
last coat -skirt had disappeared round the 
comer of the lane into the Street, Landry 
Walford sat down on the river -bank and 
laughed. It was the worst thing he could 
have chosen to do, for Olive's nerves were 
on edge with the strain. First she laughed 
with him, then she wept a httle, and then, 
true woman, she grew angry. 

"You should have stopped them," she 
blamed him. "What they said was horri- 
ble." 

"But it would have made a scene," Lan- 
dry objected, serious enough now. "And 
that would have been ridiculous. I did what 
I would have done in London, the only thing 
a gentleman could do. Surely you under- 
stand?" he pleaded with her. "You were 
so fine yourself I" he ended. 

"But you oughtn't to have let me cornel" 
Olive opened the attack on a new line. "Ze- 
rusha was right. It was a disgrace for me 
to be here with you." 

"A disgrace!" Landry repeated, slowly. 
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There came into his eyes a look that she had 
never seen. He rose stiflBiy to his feet. " We 
will say nothing more of this matter until 
my letters come," he announced. He meant 
to speak in the dignified tone that the insult 
called for, but somehow he found himself 
so incredibly hurt by the words of this chit 
of a girl that he could not prevent his tone 
from becoming frankly disagreeaole. 

It was that disagreeable note that rekindled 
Olive's anger. "Until your letters come!" 
she said, cuttingly. "That will be some 
time, I fear I" 

You shall see," he answered, coldly. 
Yes," flashed Olive, "I have seen. You 
didn't know, did you, that a boat from down 
the river came in yesterday? There's a second 
ship landed at New Haven, and still no letters. 
Any one in Sunderland can tell you 'tis so." 

Landry fronted her squarely in the path. 
" The second ship ? No letters ? Why wasn't 
I told?" he asked, sternly. 

Olive herself had pleaded with her father 
to keep the news from him yet a day or two 
in the hope of better tidings, but now she 
would have died sooner than confess it. "I'm 
sure I don't know." she said, indififerently. 
''We just forgot to tell you." 
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Landry scarcely heeded her. For the 
moment his bitter hurt and anger slipped 
from him as he strove to realize to the full 
what this bad news meant. He could not 
understand it. Was there a Jacobite rising 
in England? Was his family swept out of 
existence, his atmt dead, the estates confis- 
cated? What had happened? He had been 
sure of letters by this second ship. Was it 
possible his own letter had miscarried and 
he would never hear from home? 

The sun dropped behind Sugar Loaf, and 
great shadows streaked the Burying-Ground. 
Landry came to himself with a start. "Shall 
we walk back?'' he asked, stiffly. 

Olive set out at once, with her head up 
defiantly. She was somewhat shamefaced 
at what she had done, but angry still. She 
walked on the opposite side of the lane from 
Landry, and when they came to the swamp 
Bhe let him trudge sullenly through the mire, 
while she picked her solitary way by the path 
roimd the edge. Still, the regard for pro- 
priety kept its hold on her. When she reached 
the foot-way she waited for Landry, and they 
passed decorously up the Street together, side 
by side, but speaking never a word. 





THE ROAD TO HADLEY 



NEXT morning Oli^e Bliss went away on 
a visit to her married sister at Hadley. 
All night the girl had lain awake, going over 
and over the scene in the Burjdng-Ground, 
hearing again each spiteful comment. She 
had kept from weeping only because she 
shared her chamber with Esther^ and she 
would not let the elder sister know what 
she was suffering. But with the stmrise the 
conviction came to her that she could not 
endure the day. Her mother would sigh 
and scold, the neighbors would come to call 
that they might stare and make remarks, 
and, above all, Landry would be near her, 
with his set, angry face and hostile eyes, 
and it was Landry who was to blame for all 
her trouble. So when Israel Bocjajian stopped 
at the house with the announcement that he 
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was riding to Hadley, and would carry any 
message to young Mrs. Catlin, Olive made 
her resolution quickly. She spoke a half- 
dozen words to her father, then she bundled 
up a few clothes, put on her orange tawny 
cardinal, and ten minutes later rode away 
at Israel Bodman's side. 

From the home lot where he was working 
Landry caught the flash of the orange tawny 
against the dusty red of the road. He guess- 
ed what it meant, but he told himself that he 
was indifferent. Whether the girl went or 
stayed, it was nothing to him. She was a 
wretched little country flirt like her sister, 
and he was angry that he had even noticed 
her. So he dismissed the whole subject of 
Olive Bliss and turned back to his work. He 
was supposed to be sowing maslin, and as a 
matter of fact he had the basket of seed on 
his left arm, but the swing of the right arm 
that scattered the seed was jerky and occa- 
sional rather than steady; for Landry was 
much troubled in his mind that morning, 
although Olive, of course, had nothing to 
do with it. He was worried solely because 
his letters had not come and because he could 
think of no mortal explanation for their not 
coming. The uncertainty was making him 
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irritable and moody, as he phrased it. In 
other words, he was sulky and cross. When 
Bliss came down to the field at last Landry 
was nearer than ever in his life to quarrelling 
with him. It was a grievance that Bliss had 
not told him at once of that boat, and a bitter- 
er grievance still that, to his thinking. Bliss 
seemed watchful and suspicious of him now. 
About the middle of the morning he decided 
that he could stand the suspense no longer. 
He would go up- street to the tavern, where 
the boatmen might still be loitering, and he 
would get the news for himself. Perhaps 
he would find that there was some mistake 
about the letters. 

Landry dropped the basket of seed in the 
middle of a row. "I'm going up to the tav- 
ern," he said to Bliss, who was working 
near him. 

Bliss faced about. ''Well, I guess not/' 
he answered, leisiu*ely. "You better stay 
here." 

The implied command was no stronger 
than many that had been laid upon Landry 
in the course of the winter, but now it ex- 
asperated him. So long as he felt that the 
whole thing was a masquerade he could 
resign himself amusedly to hard work and 
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obedience; but if the masquerade were to 
become earnest, if he were indeed stranded 
here and must labor with his hands for the 
rest o£ his days, then the life would be un- 
endurable — was already unendurable, in fact, 
at the mere suspicion of such a state of 
affairs. 

Landry did not go to the tavern, but he 
worked very little that morning, and went 
to his dinner, still sulky and short of speech. 
The sight of Olive's empty place at table 
startled him into vivid realization of her ab- 
sence, and from the talk of the women he 
gathered, to his surprise, that her stay was 
to be of indefinite length, perhaps a month 
or more. He had been thinking that she 
would return in a day or two and he had been 
planning, at odd moments, how he would 
bear himself toward her — civilly, of course, 
but very coldly, as the affront which he had 
received from her demanded. 

He felt somewhat lost without Olive, he 
could not deny, and yet he was no whit less 
angry with her. At noon he was still sure 
that her conduct was inexcusable, impossi- 
ble of palliation. Nightfall, however, found 
him of a different mind, and the change, 
which he had deemed impossible, had been 
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brought about by very simple means. When 
he came from the fields, late in the afternoon, 
he found his inveterate enemy. Parson Rand, 
seated in the kitchen. Like the God-fearing 
man that he was. Rand would not set foot 
in the same room with the pernicious green 
dragons, but Mrs. BUss had ventured to 
fetch out a green-baize chair from their pres- 
ence, and upon this chair, placed near the 
kitchen-table. Rand had taken his seat. He 
neither crossed his legs nor used his snuff- 
box, for the occasion was too grave to war- 
rant such levities. His face was set in its 
austerest lines, and Mrs. Bliss was sniffing, 
and Esther had on her primmest expression. 
The unfortunate Landry, who had always 
held the kitchen a safe retreat, stood aghast 
when he foimd he had pltmged into such an 
assembly. 

"Ah!" said Rand, as soon as his eyes fell 
on Landry. ''Her yoke-fellow in transgres- 
sion I" 

Esther tossed her head, and Mrs. BUss 
took out her handkerchief. 

"It would have been bad enough," the 
parson went on, "to mark such brazen con- 
duct in a yoimg woman had her companion 
been V one of the youths of our village, but 
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with a fellow of alien blood and idolatrous 
faith I" 

Conscious that his temper was near the 
breaking-point, Landry had at first half a 
mind to turn coward and bolt out of the room, 
but to let this remark go unanswered was 
beyond him. He closed the outer door be- 
hind him decisively. "My good sir," he 
said, curtly, " you grow tedious. We thresh- 
ed over the matter of my blood and faith 
months ago." 

"So he still sticks to his impudent false- 
hoods, does he?" Rand turned to Mrs. 
Bliss. "If you be what you call yourself, 
sir, why do you not present those marvellous 
letters which you promised us?" 

For more reasons than one Landry would 
have been glad if he could have given a sat- 
isfactory answer to the parson's question. 
As it was, he spoke carelessly of delays in 
the post, catastrophes on the high seas, 
and had headed for the stairs when a new 
sentence of Rand's brought him to a stand- 
still. 

"No sign of an abashed and humbled 
spirit in him. Sister Bliss," spoke the parson. 
"Even now that he stands a confessed spy, 
he bears himself with a front of brass." 
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Landry turned on his tormentor. "Have 
you never heard, sir — and you a teacher of 
morality and virtue — ^'Viri est fortunae cae- 
citatem facile ferre'?" 

"Better and better 1" said Rand. "A 
scholar nowl Where did you learn to smat- 
ter Latin?" 

"At Magdalene/' Landry answered, with 
a first gleam of enjoyment, and added, pat- 
ronizingly, "You, sir, I take it, are not an 
Oxford man." 

Caught on this tack. Rand ceased to be 
the minister and became the college man, 
hot with pride in his Alma Mater. "I am 
thankful to say, no!" he exclaimed, with an 
earnestness that pleased Landry better than 
any quahty he had yet marked in him. "I 
was bred at the pious college of Harvard." 

Then Landry, only half consciously, re- 
venged himself for a dozen sneers and slurs. 
"Harvard?" he said, innocently. "Where's 
Harvard? I never heard of it." 

He left Rand glaring stonily, and went 
on to his rough chamber. There he sat him- 
self down on his bed, and with bitter satis- 
faction reviewed the scene through which 
he had just passed. Point by point he traced 
back his answers to the minister until he 
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reached the first words that had caught his 
ear when he entered the kitchen : " Her yoke- 
fellow in transguession." "Her brazen con- 
duct." At last he began to comprehend. 
It was to rebuke Olive that the gloomy parson 
had come to the house; Landry himself was 
a poor and inferior prey, not worthy of notice 
except in default of better. Olive was the 
sinner in the eyes of the village. It was a 
transgression that she had walked in the 
Burying-Ground with him, the reputed spy; 
her conduct was brazen because she had 
worn a pink dress in which she was as sweet 
as a flower and because she had smiled and 
dimpled for his nonsensical chatter. The 
image of her, so happy in her girlish tri- 
umph, came clearly to him. She had af- 
fronted him — oh yesl but, poor child, in the 
eyes of the village, in the eyes of her whole 
world, she was, indeed, disgraced, even as 
she had said. And she had cried a little 
before she said the word. That came back 
to his memory now. So grieved, so hurt 
she had been in the sequel of her little pleas- 
uring that her outbreak was only natural. 
And he, who was the man, the reasonable, 
cooler-tempered being, he should have been 
patient and sympathetic, and instead he had 
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been quicker- tempered than she, with less 
reason by far, and then he had been as hard 
and cold as ice. 

All that night and all the next two hot 
days in the fields Landry reflected miserably 
upon the scene in the Burying-Ground. Bliss 
thought him suspiciously sulky, and, heedful 
of the many cautions of his neighbors, kept 
a sharp watch on him. But Landry was 
hardly thinking of his own position. At 
times, to be sure, he wondered dully at the 
incomprehensible non- arrival of his letters, 
and at times, t6o. he realized that Sunder- 
land, now that rumors of war were wide- 
spread, had come to hate him as a spy. But 
for the most part he thought only of Olive 
Bliss. 

The end of it all was, in Landry's own 
phrase, " ridiculous.'' In brief, on the Wednes- 
day night of that week Landry ran away 
from Sunderland. 

He had decided that he could make matters 
no worse by trying his luck down the river, 
and he might make them better. He might 
find his letters delayed somewhere, or, failing 
that, he might convince some magistrate to 
southward of his identity. But his plans 
for this were all vague. What was really 
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clear ia his mind was that he must first speak 
with Olive and tell her he was sorry for his 
part in their quarrel. And then, though he 
scarcely admitted it to himself, he wanted 
just to see her again. 

So about midnight, when the moon, near 
to setting, shone in at his little window, Lan- 
dry rose from the bed where he had lain down 
fully dressed, and, taking his shoes in his 
hand, crept out of the room. During the first 
weeks Bliss had bolted his door, but that prac- 
tice had long since been discontinued. Quite 
unhindered. Landry crossed the dark pas- 
sage, walked down the hall stairs, and, softly 
unbolting the front door, stepped out upon 
the door-stone. As he was drawing on his 
shoes the full realization of the boyishness 
of the whole performance came over him so 
that he nearly laughed aloud, but he checked 
himself promptly. After all, there was much 
reason in this childlike action of his. He 
had seen enough of Bliss to know that he 
was not the man to be frightened by the pull- 
ing out of a penknife, and, moreover, he had 
seen Bliss lift a cask of five hundred pounds 
weight into a cart. Bliss could knock him 
down with one hand, Landry admitted can- 
didly, so a disgraceful scuffle with the man 
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was the last thing he wanted. Accordingly 
he slipped out of Sunderland in the dark of 
midnight, while Bliss slept unsuspectingly. 
At the last house on the Street Landry heard 
a cock crowing, and far away another an- 
swered him, but after that, when he came 
out into the wide meadows, the night was 
very still. The air was cool and a little breeze 
was stirring. Landry swung forward at a 
good pace, and felt a real joy when he passed 
the single tree which had up to this time 
marked the limit of his journeys. He could 
not see the distant Holyoke range for dark- 
ness, but he knew that it lay before him, far 
to southward, and at last he was headed 
towards it. 

The black sky, with its thousands of bright 
stars, swept above the meadows in a grand 
arch from the western hills to the eastern 
• mountains. Landry studied the stars, just 
as he had studied them in the camp of the 
Indians and in the garden at Broadleat. 
Their sameness made him feel that after all 
there was a connection among these various 
parts of his life. Then the road grew rougher, 

I plunging in among trees, so that the stars were 

shut out and Landry had to give heed to his 

* steps. Indeed, the way was so uncertain 
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that, when he judged he had covered some 
three miles, he scrambled up a bank into the 
thick of the pines, where he buried his head 
in his arms and fell soundly and comfortably 
asleep. 

When Landry awoke, the robins were sing- 
ing in the trees about him and the thin light 
of dawn was breaking through the wood. 
He clambered down into the narrow road 
and trudged onward, rather more slowly 
now. The hour just at dawn is a time of 
discouragement. He was half ashamed of 
this escapade of his, viewed in the chilly 
daylight. He wondered with what face he 
should stroll through Hadley, asking at each 
door for Mrs. Catlin and her sister, Olive 
Bliss, and he walked slowly, half afraid lest, 
round the next turning, he spy the roofs of 
the village. 

But as the sun came out from the yellow 
clouds on his left hand, Landry plucked up 
his spirits. It was all very comical, maybe» 
but he and Olive would laugh over this story 
together. He would see her within the hour, 
perhaps, herself again, no longer grieved 

and tearful as he remembered her. Pull of 

i 

! the thought, he tramped on more briskly. 

Only once was he tempted to halt, where 
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the road ran by a tiny spring. He drank 
a draught — ^his only breakfast — ^and washed 
and freshened himself as well as he could 
from his night's sleep. The chill of the water 
put a fine vigor into him. 

He had just stepped into the road again 
when he heard the quick plat-plat of a horse 
being rapidly ridden through sand. He had 
a half notion that it might be well to dodge 
into the woods till the stranger had passed, 
but something held him motionless. Then, 
while he still stood gazing toward the curve 
of the road before him, where the trees broke 
and the sunlight flooded through, the horse 
came in sight. It was a sorrel mare, and 
on her back sat a girl in an orange tawny 
cardinal. 

"Olive!" cried Landry, quite involuntarily, 
and ran toward her. 

At sight of him she dropped the reins. 
"Landry! What are you doing here?" she 
exclaimed, and then the mare halted, as 
Landry caught the bridle, and Olive, without 
waiting for his hand to aid her, sprang out 
of the saddle. 

"Oh Landry!" she said. "I was coming 
to tell you—" 

"I was coming to find you," he interrupted. 
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They had not told each other they were 
sorry, but Olive colored and her gray eyes 
crinkled. She looked just as Landry had 
wanted to see her, and Landry had her hands 
fast in his. 




THE sorrel mare dragged back on her 
bridle and cropped the green birch twigs 
and alders of the wayside. The sun rose 
higher above the tree-tops, and still Landry 
and Olive, happily unconscious that time 
was passing, strolled at a snail's pace along 
the road toward Sunderland. 

"When we get back — " Olive broke a long 
silence, and then suddenly Landry recollected 
himself. 

"But I'm not going back," he explained. 
"I am going on down the river to find out 
why those letters of mine don't come." 

"Landry!" exclaimed Olive, stopping short 
in astonishment. " You go down the river? 
Why, you won't be let to. Didn't you know 
that?" 

"Who's to stop me?" asked Landry, tes- 
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tily. "Here I am on the open road. Yon- 
der 's the river. I have but to follow that 
and the way is clear. I can live at the river 
taverns and pay the reckoning by bartering 
oflf my knife and my watch. Oh, I've thought 
it all out! If I find my letters waiting at 
New Haven — ^and I more than half suspect 
I shall — I shall turn about and come back 
to Sunderland in my own person." 

"And if you don't find those letters?" 
Olive questioned. 

"I'll speak to the chief magistrate, there 
in New Haven. I have an idea that in a coast 
town, where they may have seen an English 
gentleman once in their lives, I'll not have 
much trouble in getting my story believed. 
It won't be like Sunderland, where the people 
have been so long out of England that they 
have almost forgotten the name of it." 

" Well, perhaps it won't be like Sunderland. " 
Olive spoke in a low voice and did not look 
at Landry. "They may believe you down 
there. The only trouble is — " she hesitated 
and broke oflf. " Oh, Landry, I should think 
you could see for yourself. Do you sup- 
pose you have lived all the winter heie and 
the people down the river don't know about 
you? There isn't even a child in the Valley 
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who would let you slip by without giving 
the alarm. You couldn't pass the loneliest 
farm-house without being recognized. There'd 
be hue-and-cry after you, and — and at Spring- 
field there are dogs. They'd hunt you down 
even if you took to the woods.'' 

Nevertheless, I shall try it/' said Landry. 

If I fail, why, I am no worse oflF than before. 
At any rate, I've no mind to walk out of Sun- 
derland at midnight and into Sunderland 
again the next morning." 

OHve changed her tactics. ''But there's 
father," she urged. ''Have you thought 
how he pledged his word to Deerfield to keep 
you safe?" 

"Yes, I have thought," Landry returned, 
half sulkily. " And if I were really a French 
spy, it wouldn't be honorable for me to go 
like this. But as long as I am not a spy I 
sha'n't be doing him any harm. I'll send 
back word to make all right with Deerfield." 

" Father would never get over it if he was 
to blame for letting you get away. 'Twould 
always be thrown in his face. " Olive plucked 
the folds of her drab safeguard and waited, 
but Landry said nothing. She stole a look 
at him. His lips were set and he was drag- 
ging the bridle-rein impatiently through his 
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hand. "And I never would forgive my- 
self/' Bhe faltered on. "For I'd be to blame. 
If it hadn't been for me^ father would have 
sent you back to Deerfield long ago." 
He kept me for the ploughing." 
No. At a pinch I coidd have done just 
as much as you have. He kept you because 
I begged him to." 

"That was good of you." Landry soft- 
ened. 

"Well, then^ you'll come back to Sunder- 
land?" 

"No." 

Olive sighed. She recognized the old note 
of obstinacy in his voice and knew that noth- 
ing she could say would shake his determina- 
tion, luiless, perhaps, she asked him to go 
back as a favor to her. She could not bring 
herself to do that. Yet it was necessary 
for him to turn back for her father's sake 
*— yes, for his own sake. 

" The men will be hard on you if they capt- 
ure you in what they will call an attempt 
to escape." She tried to make him see the 
dangers in the way as she saw them. 

"At worst, they won't kill me," he an- 
swered, carelessly. 

But if you go on I must ride back through 
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the woods to Sunderland alone." She con- 
quered her pride this much. "Do you — do 
you think it is — safe?" 

At that Landry laughed outright. ''Is 
it less safe than when you started out alone 
this morning?" he asked. " Tis easy to 
see what you aim at. But, indeed, Olive, I 
cannot go back to that life and wait and do 
nothing." 

They walked in silence for a little space^ 
but it was not the sympathetic silence of a 
half -hour before. Landry jerked oflf leaves 
from the bushes that he passed and crushed 
them in his hand, and Olive wrinkled her 
brow in deep thought. 

"Will you put me on my horse?" she asked, 
suddenly, and almost mechanically Landry 
gave her the help she needed. Afterwards 
he wondered. 

Why?" he questioned. 
I'm tired," she answered. She started 
the mare on a walk for a clearing that lay 
before them, and Landry kept by her side. 
Once on open ground, however, she tightened 
the rein suddenly and made the mare bound 
forward. Turning then, she faced Landry. 

"If I choose," she said, briefly, "I can ride 
round you. There is open ground on both 
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sides and you can't stop me. I can give the 
alarm in Hadley, and in less than an hour 
you will be captured." 

"You won't choose." 

"Ah, but I will!" She paused and gath^ 
ered up the reins again. " If you won't come 
back to Sunderland I I'm going." 

"Go, then I" said Landry. "I'll not stop 
you. Keep to the road." He stepped back 
into the stubble of the clearing and watched 
her ride away round the curve and out of 
sight. He had a last glimpse of the orange 
tawny cardinal gleaming among the trees. 
Still he stood there, hands in pockets, scowl- 
ing and pondering. He could not determine 
whether to take to the woods and have a few 
more hours of liberty or to turn back to Sun- 
derland of his own accord. The game was 
up, in any case, and Olive had been right. 
If she had asked just a little differently, he 
would have gone back with her to Sunder- 
land. 

Olive's voice calling to him from down the 

road broke in on these repentant thoughts. 

He heard the steady clatter of her horse's 

hoofs. She must be coming at breakneck 

speed. The orange tawny flashed again 

beyond the thicket; she rounded the curve 
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and in an instant more reined up beside him 
and slipped from her saddle. 

"I can't, Landry!'' she cried. ''I can't do 
itl I've come to ask you again. Won't you 
please come back — ^please, for my sake?" She 
was still almost breathless with the ride, and 
her gray eyes were big and troubled. 

"Do you care so much, Olive?" he asked, 
slowly. 

She bent her head, but he could see that 
the comers of her mouth were trembling. 

Then in an instant the deed was done, the 
very deed that he had told himself again and 
again that he was bound in honor not to do. 
He took Olive into his arms and kissed her. 
"I'll go anywhere, do anything, if you really 
care," he whispered. 

Olive lifted her head from his shoulder 
and drew back. Her cheeks had flushed, 
but she smiled at him. It never entered her 
mind that she should be shocked or indig- 
nant. Quite as a matter of course she let 
her hand rest in his as they turned away up 
the Siuiderland road. " And you would have 
gone away to England and never thought of 
mel" she murmured, raising her eyes to his. 

Landry defended himself eagerly. "But 
you asked me to come back because of your 
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father and the Deerfield people, because the 
men would try to capture me.'' 

Olive looked down. "I didn't want to 
say — " she began. 

''But that's just what I wanted you to 
say I" he interrupted, and then they laughed 
together. 

Indeed, at that moment the world seemed 
to them both made only for laughter. They 
were young, and they loved each other, and 
there was a long Mayday before them. Lan- 
dry had some half-formed notion that their 
love was a thing to keep hidden till his po- 
sition was established by his letters, but 
Olive had not even so much thought for the 
future. With perfect contentment they idled 
along the white road, and sat down to rest, 
and strolled on again, and talked, and lapsed 
into long, pleasant silences. As the sun 
grew hotter they deliberately turned aside 
to a spot that Olive knew — a, pine grove on 
the hill-side, well withdrawn from the road — 
where they tied the mare and spent the long 
noon hours. Olive's sister had kindly sent 
her oflF with a Uttle lunch of brown bread and 
cream cheese, and she had also intrusted to 
her a cake, baked by a famous new recipe, 
which was to be given to Mrs. Bliss. Landry 
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and Olive ate the brown bread and cheese, 
and they ate the cake, too, every criunb. 
There never was a cake like it, they agreed. 

It was while they were eating the cake 
that in the distance, on the highway, they 
spied a cloud of white dust. Plainly a squad 
of horsemen were pounding down the road 
to Hadley at a good speed. Landry and 
Olive speculated as to who they might be. 

'' Very likely some of my neighbors are out 
looking for me," said Landry, stretched at his 
ease on the pine-needles. " Even to the bitter 
end Sunderland will continue interested in 
my least movement." 

At the time Olive smiled, carried away by 
his reckless spirit, but when the afternoon 
grew late, and at last they headed reluctantly 
for home, she decided that there was not much 
cause for smiling. No doubt the men were 
hunting for Landry, and no doubt they would 
be ill-tempered and make hateful comments. 
She knew her own people far better than Lan- 
dry knew them. 

"Perhaps — " she faltered, "perhaps we'd 
best not reach the village till twilight." 

They loitered accordingly, so that while 
they were crossing the home meadows the 
sun went down. The western sky turned 
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to a strange^ vivid blue^ and above the black 
crest of Sugar Loaf were long shafts of pink 
cloudy but Landry and Olive paid little heed 
to the sunset. Sunderland Street was before 
them. Yet they saw no one moving there, 
no one going home from labor in the fields. 
The silence became oppressive, ominous, 
but they went on. Olive was mounted on 
the mare, and Landry walked beside her 
with his hand on the saddle-bow. In such 
order they entered the Street, and then they 
grew aware that there still was life in Sim- 
derland. At the windows the white faces of 
women peered forth, and children ran out 
upon the door-stones and stood staring, but 
still no men appeared. A tense excitement 
was in the air, and without a word spoken it 
ran subtly from house to house till it reached 
Hoj^'s place, next door to Bliss's. There, 
at last, the excitement found tongue. Di- 
antha Bodman, Hoj^'s niece, rushed out as 
Olive and Landry were passing. "He's 
come back I" Diantha shrilled, and, waving 
her apron, she ran up the Street, calling at 
the top of her voice, ''He's come back I 
French Landry's come back I " As she passed 
there soimded the clatter of doors, and dark 
figures fluttered out into the house-yards. 
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Olive put a hand on Landry's shoulder. 
"It's going to be bad/' she said. "I hope 
father's here." 

"Do you?" said Landry, with his little, 
unruflBled smile. "Now I was just hoping 
that he wouldn't be home, not till to-morrow 
morning." 

At that moment they came out from the 
shelter of the pile of lumber before Hoyt's 
house and in full view of Bliss's yard. There, 
by the bam door, a little group of men were 
standing with faces turned toward the Street. 
Landry's heart sank as he recognized among 
them David Gellet. Diantha's cry had come 
so suddenly that for the moment the men 
had not imderstood, but when they caught 
sight of the slim figure in gray walking lei- 
surely beside the sorrel mare, they gave onQ 
hoarse shout and opened out. 

"Easy, men!" Bliss called, "Hold up 
there! Olive's with him, and they're turn-: 
mg m. 

"Well, I vum if they ain't!" said EUsha 
Arms. "And they're coming as easy and 
natural as if they were just out a-pleasuring.'^ 

Without answering. Bliss strode forward 
to meet the runaway. There was a curious 
hardness in the outlines of his face, and hi§ 
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eyes were half closed. '* So you've come back, 
have you?" was the only comment he made; 
but he pushed Landry aside and himself lifted 
Olive from her saddle. She clung to him after 
he had put her down. 

*' Don't speak that way, father," she begged, 
for she knew the tone. "Please, father I 
Let me tell you-r" 

"That'lldol" BUss cut her short. "Go 
into the house." 

"Oh, father I" Olive pleaded again, and 
clung the closer. 

"Go!" Bliss repeated, and this time Olive 
dared not disobey. Unwillingly she loosened 
her grasp upon his coat and crept away to 
the house. 

Bliss turned and struck the sorrel mare a 
clap upon her flank. The sorrel tossed her 
head, and with her trappings a-jingle ambled 
away toward the open door of the bam. 
Landry made a movement to follow, think- 
ing to water and stable the mare as usual, but 
Bliss caught him by the arm. 

"You'll come with me," he said, in the 
hard, even voice with which he had greeted 
Landry. 

"It's scarcely necessary to use force," 
Landry said, curtly, shrugging under the 
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grasp of Bliss's hand. "I've come back of 
my own will, and I've had my reasons." 
His temper was rising to meet Bliss's, and 
he faced the men in the yard defiantly. They 
were standing in a Uttle group near the gar- 
den bed, between the house and the bam. 
An unearthly pinkish glow from the sunset 
was on their faces, and there was a bigness 
to their figures, seen against the luminous 
background. There were Elisha Arms and 
Israel Bodman and Eleazar Graves, special 
cronies of Bliss, and then there was Pedajah 
Hoyt, his near neighbor. They were talk- 
ing together and shaking their heads, but 
David Gellet of Deerfield was standing apart 
and scowling in dignified silence. 

''We'll see about your reasons," said Bliss, 
grimly, and then he turned toward his neigh- 
bors. 

"I've got him," he said. "And you can 
trust me to see that he don't get away again." 

"That's just what we can't do, Daniel 
BUss," cut in Gellet. "I'll take him to Deer- 
field to-night. In Deerfield we don't turn 
spies loose on the country for our neighbors 
to hunt up. We can't afiford another day 
from the planting. We can't afiford to jade 
our horses with riding to Hatfield and North- 
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field and all over the country, now I tell you 
that. You just hand him over to me." 

"I'll hand him over to Ensign Hawkes/' 
retorted Bliss. " And I won't hand him over 
to you. And I'll settle with him myself be- 
fore I hand him over to anybody. Now 
you clear out." 

But, Daniel — " began Pedajah Hoyt. 
But, Daniel — " Elisha Arms drowned 
him out. "Now, Daniel, just listen to reason. 
We haven't time to chase out and catch him 
again." 

"I can't see that you've caught me this 
time," broke in Landry. "I've come back 
of my own accord, and if that doesn't mean 
that I've no wish to run away what — " 

"Hold your tongue I" bade the exasperated 
Bliss, and emphasized his words by a tight- 
ening of his grip that made Landry wince. 
"And I mean it," Bliss went on to his neigh- 
bors. " I'm thanking you for the help you've 
given me, but it's still my business to deal 
with him." 

In the heat of the discussion the men had 
not noticed that their company had increased. 
By twos and threes little groups of men had 
come straggling into the yard and had clus- 
tered routed Bliss and Landry. The^^ ^as 
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a mutter of comment among them^ though, 
for the most part, they listened to what Bliss 
had to say. But as Bliss ceased speaking, 
every man in the yard became aware of a 
commotion farther up the Street. The shouts 
of men and the trample of feet sounded nearer 
each moment. 

"It's the boys from the tavern/' Bleazar 
Graves said, anxiously. 

Gellet brightened at once. "The Deer- 
field men are with them/' he cried. "Now 
I reckon we'll see about this." 

At that moment, from the dusky high- 
way, rang John Allis's voice. "Hi! You 
got him?" and then Caleb Arms's shout, 
"Come on, boys I" 

The next instant the yoimger men of Sun- 
derland and the handful of Deerfield volim- 
teers came swarming into the yard. They 
came in a bad temper, shouting and calling 
to one another. 

"Say, he's come back." 

"Where's he been?" 

"Came back just as brazen as ever." 

"We'll learn him." 

The crowd, talking, clamoring, gesticu- 
lating, surged up across Mrs. Bliss's garden 
and thronged roimd Bliss and his friends. 
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"Look here, Mr. Bliss/' Caleb Arms cried, 
valiantly. "We've rid all day and fagged 
our horses out to find that fellow — " 

"And Gad Belden got a fall there on the 
mountain/' struck in John Allis. 

"And my colt's strained his nigh foreleg/' 
clamored Asael Gunn, and so the protests 
went riuming through the crowd. 

" What I want to say — " Caleb fairly shout- 
ed. " Just you let me do the talking, boys 1 
You leave him to us, Mr. Bliss. We'll attend 
to him." 

"That's the talkl" cried Gunn. "We'll 
learn him I" 

A sort of growl went through the crowd, and 
then in an instant John Allis had gpven voice 
and definite purpose to their passion. " If he 
was mine, I'd whip him," he cried. " I'd whip 
him like a dog I" The word " whip " rang out 
clear and loud, like the swish of the lash itself. 

"Ay, whip him! whip him I" bawled a 
score of throats. 

"You leave him to us, Mr. Bliss," shouted 
Caleb. 

For a single instant Landry's fate himg 
in the balance. The mob surged forward, 
jostling, shouting, stayed only by Bliss's 
dominating presence, and Bliss slowly loosed 
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the hold that he had laid on Landry's arm. 
At that movement Landry shot a glance 
over his shoulder. There were men behind 
him, before him, on all sides of him. There 
was no escape for him. Under the sunburn 
he went white, but he clenched his hands 
and stood ready. 

David Gellet changed the face of affairs. 
He raised a shout that was distinct above 
the confusion. "Rob Wells! Dick Sever- 
ance! Come on, you! We'll show 'em how 
we do the trick in Deerfield." With that he 
started for Landry. 

The Deerfield men whooped an answer. 
''Go on, Dave. We're with you." By its 
own weight the crowd sagged to the centre. 
Landry shrunk within himself, gathering 
strength to meet the attack. In another 
moment it was all over. At the movement 
of the crowd Bliss suddenly pushed in front 
of Landry. Then, as Gellet tried to thrust 
past. Bliss landed a clean blow on the point 
of his chin. Gellet swayed back. The crowd 
opened, and he fell sprawling into the sage- 
bed. The onward movement was checked, 
and in the moment's silence came the nasal 
voice of Elisha Arms. " Well, David, is that 
the way they do the trick in Deerfield?" 
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Some of the men in the crowd began to 
laugh, and then Bliss raised his voice. " Look 
here now, boys/' he cried. "Yra able to do 
my own whipping." As he spoke he gripped 
Landry's arm agsun. 

Landry stiffened, but Bliss muttered, 
"Keep still and don't be a fool!" and turned 
again to the wavering crowd. "Go home, 
boys!" he shouted. "To-morrow morning's 
a better time than this. You come back to- 
morrow and we'll talk it over. But you 
needn't bring any Deerfield men here to tell 
me what I'll do and what I'll not do. Go 
home, I say, for I tell you now you're a-tres- 
passing on my land, and if you do any harm 
I'll have the law on you." 

Bliss's words drew a howl of delight from 
the crowd. Before it had died away the 
negro Napthali, with his white teeth gleam- 
ing in his black face, sprang up on the horse- 
block and burst into song : 



And there's French Landry, you may see. 
For all you know the debbil he may be." 



"That's right!" some one yelled, ironical- 
ly, and the crowd roared hilariously, and 
through it all Napthali boomed again : 

" For all you know — *' 
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"Choke the nigger ofifl" sputtered Gellet. 
He had sprung to his f eet^ mad with the mock- 
ing cadence of the negro's voice. ''What 
are you doing? Are you going to let Bliss 
pat his Frenchman on the back and put him 
snug to bed after you've raced the country 
through all day and tired your horses out 
for him? Whip him, I sayl Whip him — " 

"Oh, shut up, Dave I" called some one well 
in the background. " Bliss '11 look after him. 
Don't forget you're a-trespassing!" 

The crowd laughed again. The fighting 
humor was gone from them completely. Still 
laughing and scuffling they began to break 
up into small groups and stroll off in twos 
and threes, some singing the last line of 
Napthali's song and others shouting : " Don't 
you trespass!" "Mind you don't trespass on 
Daniel's property I" 

Bliss drew a full breath and took his hand 
from Landry's arm. "It isn't because you 
don't deserve it that you don't get whipped," 
he said, grimly. "Go into the house now. 
Wait for me in the kitchen." 

Landry went as he was bidden. Now that 
the danger was over, he felt shamefully sick 
and hmp, but he held his head up and 
walked with his usual jaimty deliberat^- 
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ness. Israel Bodman looked after him ad- 
miringly. "He's a little chap/' he said to 
Bliss, "but I'll bet there'd 'a' been a tussle 
before those boys whipped him." 

"Aw, I could whip him single-handed!" 
snarled Gellet. "I would have, too, if Bliss 
had kept out of it. I ain't afraid of those 
slippery French airs." 

"Well, Gellet," Bliss drawled, "you've 
been terrible anxious to help me in my own 
business. You and Caleb Arms have both 
been fine and useful. I sha'n't forget about 
it." 

Bliss went ofif to stable the sorrel mare, 
and when he came back every one was gone, 
except his particular cronies, Blisha Arms, 
Israel Bodman, and Bleazar Graves. "I'm 
glad you stayed," he said to them. " If you'll 
come in we'll settle about French Landry 
right now." 



XII 





THE JUDGMENT OP DANIEL 

BLISS 

WHILE the mob of Sunderland yelled 
itself hoarse in Bliss's dooryard, Mrs. 
Bliss and Esther huddled together in the 
south chamber. The windows of the room, 
looking both upon the Street and the house- 
yard, gave them a far better view of what 
went on than the kitchen windows would 
have given, and the two women, frightened 
and anxious though they were, wished to see. 
Esther, at least, wished to hear, too. In spite 
of her mother's quavering protests, she opened 
the south window a cautious four inches. 

"That's Caleb talking now I" she scolded. 
"I wish he'd tend his own business. I'll 
never speak to him again.'' 

"I told Daniel when first he brought that 
little Papist into the house no good would 
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come of it — I told him, I told himl" Mrs. 
Bliss repeated, in a dreary monotone. Then 
her voice rose to a wail. ''That man Gellet 
has got into my herb-garden. Oh, he's tram- 
pling on the sage — ^it's there in the north cor- 
ner — ^my sagel" 

"Oh, what does the sage matter, mother?" 
cried Esther. "If they'll only go home and 
forget all about itl But they won't. The 
whole Valley '11 hear the story." 

The burden of the shouts grew distinct, 
and Esther caught the word. " Whip him?" 
she repeated. "I wish they'd whip him till 
he couldn't stand, the French rascal I if 'twould 
only stop the talk. And she's been with him 
all day, and the whole town knows it. The 
little silly fooll We'll never be able to hold 
up our heads again." 

"I told Daniel 1" wept Mrs. BUss. 

Meantime Olive, the little silly fool whom 
they condemned, was standing at the open 
kitchen window. She must see, hear, know 
the worst that they meant him I She clutched 
the window-ledge fast and, leaning agsdnst 
the casing, forced herself to keep her face 
toward the crowd, though at times she closed 
her eyes. But still she could see the crowd 
—the tossing, swaying bodies of the men, 
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the blurred white faces and dark heads — 
and always she could hear the cries. When 
at last the shout came, '*Whip himl" Olive 
sobbed outright. She knew Landry well 
enough to know what he would suffer if ever 
the village men laid hands on him. And it 
was she who had coaxed him back to meet 
this usage I And she could do nothing, noth- 
ing I She ran to the door, with a wild idea of 
going out to Landry, but at that moment she 
heard her father's voice, rising loud and bois- 
terous through the murmur of the crowd. 
" Hel take care of him, after all I" she whis- 
pered, and then she sank down on the chair 
by the door and hid her face against the chair- 
back. 

She could not guess whether much or little 
time had passed, but at length she heard on the 
door-stone the light, firm step that she knew. 
As the door swung open, she started to her 
feet. ''Oh, Landry I" she cried, and the next 
instant the two were clinging to each other. 

"They haven't hurt you? They haven't 
hurt you?" Olive repeated. "Oh, I was so 
frightened!" 

"So was I," Landry confessed, with mag- 
nificent candor. "I never was worse fright* 
ened in my life. There, there, dear I" 
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"Is it all over?" she lifted her tear-stained 
face to ask. 

"I fancy not/' he answered. "Indeed, 
your father said something about thrashing 
me himself — " 

" Oh, Landry 1" moaned Olive. 

"I don't believe he will/' Landry urged. 
"But he's going to reckon with me pres- 
ently." 

He kept his arms about Olive while he 
talked, for he had a theory that he was com- 
forting her, but as a matter of fact he got much 
comfort for himself from the position, and when 
all was said he needed it. The sense of his 
powerlessness befoie the mob and in Bliss's 
grasp was strong upon him still. Never in 
his life, not even on the first day at Deerfield, 
had he felt so helpless and friendless and un- 
certain of the future. 

For some minutes Landry and Olive held 
fast to each other, her arms about his neck, 
his arms about her waist, and Olive cried 
softly, and Landry comforted her and him- 
self, too, as best he could. 

"Oh, I wish we hadn't done it I" repeated 
Olive. "If 'twas only last night and still 
to do over agsdn! I wish we hadn't done it." 

"I don't/' declared Landry. "If I hadn't 
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gone down the road to Hadley, I shouldn't 
have met you this morning, and you—" 

"But it would ♦have happened just the 
same some time. Surely it would have hap- 
pened/' she urged. "And we'd have been 
together without all this trouble and people 
threatening you — Oh, dear I" 

"I'd rather be threatened twenty times 
over than wait a day longer to know that 
you love me," vowed Landry. Her head 
was nestled down against his shoulder, but 
one wet cheek was visible, and he kissed it. 

It was at that moment, when his cheek 
rested against Olive's cheek, that he heard 
two sounds — ^from the doorway of the bed- 
room a squeak like the squeak of a frightened 
rabbit, and in the opposite comer of the kitch- 
en the unmistakable voice of Daniel Bliss: 
"Well, I'll be dumbed!" 

Landry raised his head. There was a 
little glow of firelight in the kitchen, so that 
he could see Mrs. Bliss and Esther, crowded 
in the bedroom door, and in the outer door- 
way Bliss himself. Bliss stood stone-still, 
with hands planted firmly on his hips, so that 
he completely blocked the way, and over his 
shoulders peered the faces of Bodman and 
Arms and Graves, the men whom he had 
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bidden in with him, who now found themr 
selves shut out from the scene. 

Olive, too, had raised her head at the first 
sound, and in her turn saw, as Landry phrased 
it later, "all Sunderland looking at them." 
With one frightened gasp she clutched the 
front of Landry's coat in both her hands and 
hid her face against his breast. 

There was an instant's awfid silence, then 
Landry laid his hands on Olive's hands and, 
gently loosening her hold, put her a little 
from him, though he still held her hand. 
"Mr. Bliss," he said, quietly, "you have 
come by accident to know what, after all, 
you should have known by right. Only I 
did not mean to speak of it till my identity 
was established, and I could address you 
in my own person. You must have seen 
that I love Miss Olive. With your permis- 
sion — ^and I trust that in the end you will 
see fit to grant your permil^sion — ^I hope to 
have the great honor and the great happiness 
of making her my wife." 

Esther Bliss broke into a peal of hysterical 
laughter. "Of course you'll say 'yes,' fa- 
ther!" she choked. 

As for Olive she gasped one word, "Lan- 
dry!" and dropped his hand and looked at 
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him with round eyes. In a vague way she 
had thought of some beautiful, everlasting 
companionship with Landry, but the actual 
ways and means that he reeled off so patly 
seemed shockingly tangible. While she still 
looked at him dubiously, Mrs. Bliss clutched 
her arm. "Come away from that man!" she 
cried. "Haven't you disgraced us enough 
already?" 

Then the outcries of the women were 
drowned, for Bliss, advancing a step into 
the kitchen, though his elbows still barred 
the way, delivered himself of the accumu- 
lated exasperations of the last twelve hours. 
He spoke slowly but steadily, and with no 
marked pauses to pick his words, which came 
rather in a spontaneous crescendo. "You 
say you're an BngUsh gentleman, Landry 
Walford. I've always rather guessed you 
lied about it. Now I know you're a liar. 
I've known English gentlemen myself. My 
grandsire was a gentleman, too, and held 
for such in England. I tell you an English 
gentleman nor no other gentleman I ever 
knew comes into a man's house where he's 
treated decent and beguiles a girl as you've 
done. You knew you were doing a dog's 
trick, didn't you, that you didn't ds^re coiq^ 
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tell it out to me? Tell me when your letters 
come^ d' ye say ? They won't come tiU dooms- 
day, and you know it, and you'd have gone 
on with my girl, if I hadn't taken you here 
kissing in comers, you — " 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Bliss," Landry 
interrupted. He was white to the lips, but 
he held his temper well in hand. "You've 
said some very harsh things to me, but I'll 
admit they'd be true, every word, if I was 
what you think I am. But I am an English- 
man, I do mean honorably — " 

"Oh, father I" cried Olive. She ran to 
Bliss and caught his sleeve. "It's simply 
no use. He always comes back to that. But 
— Oh, what difference does it make whether 
Landry's French or not? He can't help his 
blood. And if he has been a spy, he won't 
be again. He'll stay here with us. Why, 
you and he were good enough friends, only 
last weekl Please, father, don't say any- 
thing more. We can all be happy — " 

"That's enough 1" said BUss. "Be quiet, 
Olive!" His tone to her was almost gentle, 
but he turned on Landry with renewed anger. 
"By George! if you were two inches taller 
I'd thrash you for the mean, little, sneaking 
hound that you arel You English! There 
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isn't an ounce of clean English blood in your 
worthless, lazy body. Your game's up and 
you know it, and now you're trying to skulk 
behind a woman. When your letters don't 
come and your friends have forgot you, you'll 
make yourself secure here by marrying, will 
you? And you've got to take my girl to 
cheat. So long as you save your skin, it 
doesn't matter that you make a decent httle 
girl a by-word, that you blast her reputation, 
you English gentleman I If 'twasn't for soil- 
ing a clean whip-lash, I — Well, there are 
men over in Deerfield won't be so scrupulous. 
They'll give you what you deserve, and give 
it to you soimdly. You're not fit to stay in 
an honest man's house, you lying, shiftless 
whelp ! Rain or shine, you'll go back to Deer- 
field in the morning." 

Bliss stopped and took breath. Olive 
looked at Landry, but she dared not go to 
him, and Landry, for his part, stood silent, 
with his blasdng eyes fixed on Bliss. He 
was angry — so angry that his knees fairly 
trembled under him. Such a verbal casti- 
gation he had never dreamed of, and the 
worst of it all, the thing that fairly sickened 
him, was that he felt a perverted sort of truth 
in Bliss's arraignment of him. If he was 
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what Bliss believed him, he had, indeed, be- 
haved like a dastard. 

But Bliss had finished his speech. In the 
moment's pause he seemed, indeed, to ad- 
just himself to a bad business. Something 
of a sorry twinkle came back to his eyes as 
he turned to his discomfited friends, vainly 
a- tiptoe on the doof-stone. " Well," he drawl- 
ed, "I'm thanking you kindly, but I guess, 
after all, I won't bother you to step in. I calcu- 
late I've settled what I'm going to do with him. " 

He closed the door unceremoniously upon 
the representatives of Sunderland; but Sun- 
derland had seen and heard and knew the 
story of Bliss's disgrace, the tragedy that 
to their thinking was a comedy. It was 
quite impossible for the village to take French 
Landry seriously for any length of time, even 
as a villain. Out in the yard, as the men 
turned away, was heard a hearty guffaw. 

"I knew it!" cried Esther, and Olive, real- 
izing at last the enormity of her offences, 
broke into nervous sobbing. 

From hard white. Bliss's face went brick 
red. He strode across the floor to Landry 
and took him by the collar with a grip there 
was no resisting. "You go to your room I" 
he said, between his teeth. Even on his qw4 
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mind there dawned a sense of the pitiful in- 
adequacy in the penalty that sent so finished 
a rogue as Landry off to his bed like a run- 
away school-boy, but the mere physical sen- 
sation of taking hold of something was a 
relief to him. Accordingly he marched Lan- 
dry up-stairs, hustled him off, in fact, as Lan- 
dry reflected later, and, fairly shoving him 
into his old room, shot the bolt into place 
with a vindictive clatter. 

This done. Bliss went down to his fretting 
women-folk. "Stop crying!" he bade Olive, 
by way of comfort, and walked away to do 
his chores. The familiar routine restored 
him to something like his habitual philos- 
ophy. After all, he decided, Landry, though 
a rogue, was a young rogue, and he had been 
sorely tempted. Olive was a very pretty 
girl, and in his heart Bliss knew that he, 
who had left them so much together, was 
not wholly guiltless. 

He returned to the house with luiabated 
gruffness of manner, but his first question 
was addressed to his yotmgest daughter. 
"Olive, has that chap had anything to eat 
to-day?" 

Olive thought of the cake and sniffed wo- 
fully. "Not — much," she said. 
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"\ suppose he's got to eat/' grumbled 
Bliss^ and, with no more slopping and spilling 
than was incidental to his sex, collected a 
bowl of hasty-pudding, a jug of milk, and a 
short candle. With these he trudged up the 
stairs and strode into the kitchen chamber. 

Landry was sitting on the edge of his bed. 
His hair was unusually rumpled, and he 
looked undeniably sulky. Bliss set the food 
and the candle on the table. "I don't cal- 
culate to starve you," he said. 

''You're vastly kind," replied Landry, with 
a mental resolution not to touch a mouthful. 

Bliss went out and bolted the door behind 
him, not vindictively this time, but with bus- 
iness-like precision. Landry marked that 
^ga of a change in mood, and at about the 
same time he realized that he was hungry. 
There was a mob and a betrothal just be- 
hind him, and Deerfield and Gellet just before 
him, but on the apex of events, as it were, 
Landry sat down at his bedroom table and 
ate every drop and crumb of the pudding and 
milk. 



XIII 





THE TURN OF THE WHEEL 



THE next morning Bliss's household was 
early astir. Mrs. Bliss and Esther bus- 
tled about to prepare the breakfast, and Bliss, 
without Landry's help, did the chores in the 
bam. Olive would have been glad to stay 
in her chamber, but it was not permitted her. 
"We'll have no foolishness," her father 
had said at her door. "You've work to do 
like the rest of us. Q)me down and get at 
it. 



ff 



Bliss was still in a crabbed temper and 
spared no one. He took it hard that he should 
have been deceived in Landry and that he 
must send him back to Deerfidd under 
such humiliating circumstances. It was bad 
enough that Landry should have nm away 
in such a senseless fashion; it was worse 
that he had implicated OUve. Bliss could 
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guess how the gossips were saying that Olive 
was in love with the Frenchman and that 
she had gone to Hadley solely to bring about 
a meeting with him. Where the stories 
would end no one could tell, and that there 
was a basis of truth in them even Bliss could 
not deny. It was a pretty state of a£Fairs, 
and perhaps the bitterest part of it all to Bliss 
was the thought that it was his own head- 
strong obstinacy in disregarding the ad- 
vice of every one that had now made him 
and his whole family a public mock. 

In his own kitchen he had already man- 
aged to set every one by the ears. Olive had 
come down in obedience to his peremptory 
command, but she crept rotuid the kitchen 
white-faced and still as a little ghost, and 
hindered more than she helped. Meanwhile 
Landry, denied the refuge of the bam, stood 
about in helpless misery and got in every- 
body's way. He felt that he ought not to 
speak to Olive, that he was bound in honor 
not to, and Olive, for her part, did not dare 
even to look at him lest she break down and 
make another scene. But they were both 
so pitifully aware of each other and so un- 
happy that they made the kitchen intoler- 
able to the rest of the family. 
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Esther finally lost patience with Landry. 

You good-for-nothing!" she said, viciously. 

You'll make trouble up to the last minute, 
won't you? And everybody must take 
two steps instead of one so you can stand 
staring into the fire. If I'd been father, you 
wouldn't have got ofif so easy last night. 
You'd be going ofif to Deerfield with a sore 
back." She swept up the ashes on the hearth 
with vicious digs that threatened to demolish 
the wild-turkey wing. 

Landry looked down on her. "You teach 
me that even in going to Deerfield there can 
be compensations," he said, dryly. It was 
almost the first word he had spoken that 
morning. For all Esther's scolding he did 
not move, but stood watching her angry 
twitchings with a contempt that took no ac- 
count of her beauty. 

The little passage at arms with her gave 
him a minute's distraction in the midst of 
his woe, but left him afterwards even more 
downcast. He watched Olive furtively, wist- 
fully. The morning was warm, so that he 
had not put on his coat, but had left it lying 
across the back of a chair. Once Olive touched 
the coat lightly, as if she were caressing 
it, and Landry saw and imderstood. Some- 
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how they were both comforted by that little 
gesture. 

It seemed an age before Bliss came in with 
his foaming milk-paUs and the farmly could 
sit down to breakfast. Bliss said a deliber- 
ate grace that struck Landry as, in his own 
case, peculi£U"ly incongruous: "For what 
we are about to receive, the Lord make us 
truly grateful." Then Esther began to eat 
as usual, and Bliss made a great pretence 
of eating, while Landry and Olive sat per- 
fectly still, and Mrs. Bliss fussed with her 
plate. 

With an affectation of heartiness Bliss 
urged the others to fall to. " You'll be hiui- 
gry before you get to Deerfield," he said to 
Landry. "And maybe you'll be hungry 
afterwards. I don't know how they'll feed 
you over there. Better eat while you get the 
chance." Then to his wife, "Now, Mar- 
tha, I should think you'd be glad your 
troubles were going to be ended. And there 
you sit moping like a dog with a sore tooth 1 
Why don't you eat your breakfast?" 

Mrs. Bliss wiped her eyes. "I don't want 
any breakfast," she said. "I keep seeing 
my sage-bed. And I feel in my bones that 
we're not through with our troubles. You'll 
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live yet, Daniel, to be sorry for what you've 
done." 

So far as that went, Bliss was already 
sorry, but he did not think it necessary to 
proclaim the fact. With a grumble of dis- 
sent he went back to his breakfast, but it 
was noticeable that he seemed relieved when 
at last the meal was ended. "We'll start 
now," he said, as he pushed back his chair 
noisily. "No doubt we shall pick up Gellet 
and the Deerfield men on the way." 

This time he bade Landry come with him 
to the bam and set him to saddling the brown 
colt while he himself made ready one of the 
grays. By the time they had brought the 
horses into the yard, the women had come 
out upon the door-stone to see them start. 
Bliss got to his saddle, but Landry delayed, 
to fasten his coat across the saddle-bow and 
to tighten the girth. Before he had done, 
Olive stole from her mother's side and crossed 
the yard to him. As he straightened up, 
she put out her hand and lifted a wan little 
face. Quite simply and naturally, then, 
without a thought of the on-lookers, Landry 
slipped an arm about her and kissed her 
good-bye. "I shall be back," he promised. 
For a moment longer they clung together. 
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Bliss watched them grimly. " Q>me, come/' 
he said, finally. "I'm waiting." 

With a half -sob Olive drew back. Lan- 
dry, turning hastily to the brown colt, made 
an awkward mount. The colt took fright, 
and before Landry had both feet in the stir- 
rups, and almost before he had the reins in 
his hands, bolted out of the yard and headed 
up the Street on a dead run. 

With an oath Bliss brought his riding- 
whip down on the flank of the gray horse 
and went pounding heavily after. Well up 
the Street he caught the flash of blue shirt- 
sleeves as Landry threw himself back in his 
saddle. The colt stopped running and went 
on at a steady trot. Bliss turned in his sad- 
dle. "He's all right," he caUed back to the 
women, and then he brought the whip down 
again on the gray and rode on at a gallop. 

In front of Billing's tavern the Deerfield 
men had been watching the performance 
and had made ready to head Landry oflF, 
but before Landry reached their line he had 
full control of the colt. Red and shaken, 
he swung round and slowly rode back to 
meet Bliss. As soon as Bliss saw him turn 
he pulled in his own horse and went at an 
easier pace. So it happened that he heard 
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all along the way the jeering remarks of his 
neighbors. 

" Been running away from you again, has 
he, Daniel?" 

"Ain't you afraid you'll lose him?" 

"What did you do to him. Bliss, to make 
him so darned anxious to get to Deerfield?" 

Landry himself came in for his full share 
of comment. All Sunderland was gathered 
to see him depart and to call him for the last 
time Frenchman and spy and runaway. But 
he had passed the point where the hooting 
and jeering of the crowd hurt, and he scarcely 
heeded even Bliss's rating, though it was put 
in good round terms. When they joined the 
Deerfield men. Bliss was still at it. "Your 
fool tricks 1 I thought you knew how to 
ridel" 

The men at the tavern had their word to 
put in. "Huh, if that's the way you guard 
him. Bliss, I don't wonder he got away from 
you," said one; and another added: "If he 
hadn't seen us he wouldn't 'a' stopped this 
side of Northfield. Nice way to bring a 
prisoner 1" 

Bliss was not the man to keep quiet under 
such taunts. "Well, he's here, isn't he?" 
he retorted. "What more do you want? 
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So long as I bring him into Deerfield, I don't 
see as it's any of your business how I do it. 
ril let him take my gun and shoot rabbits 
all the way over, if I feel like it, or ride on his 
head, for that matter, if he wants to/' 

Deerfield sputtered a word of protest at 
that, but Bliss said with dignity, " G>me on, 
Landry," and headed down the lauie, so they 
cut short their protests and followed. 

A gentle slope brought the little cavalcade 
to the level of the river, where a wide, shelv- 
ing bank of clay made a natural landing- 
place for the ferry. Here were gathered on 
horseback a little squad of Sunderland men, 
who had come with the intention of crossing 
over to Deerfield and seeing the end of the 
affair. Round about them, up and down the 
bank, lounged other Sunderland men, all, in 
fact, whom urgent business had not kept at 
home. Even Parson Rand himself was there, 
though he tried his best to look as if he had 
come to study the wind and the weather and 
not at all to witness the departure of that per- 
nicious character, French Landry. 

As Bliss and Landry came down to the 
ferry, they ran once more the gantlet of 
comments. ''You're doing the right thing 
at last, Daniel," said Pedajah Hoyt. "With 
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this war coming on 'twa'n't safe to keep that 
chap the way you did." 

Gellet, with the nose* of his horse against 
the brown colt's flank, put in a word here. 
" Twa'n't safe even if there wasn't a war. 
You'll find there won't be any coddling of 
this sort over in Deerfield. Here, you, you 
French rascal "—he suddenly turned on Lan- 
dry — "what you up to now?" 

This time again the trouble was with the 
brown colt, which was restive in the crowd 
about it and was quietly edging out. With 
no word of explanation Landry brought the 
colt sharply back to its place beside Bliss, 
but his face took on an ugly look. The real- 
ities of Gellet and Deerfield were coming home 
to him already. 

"Stop your talking and come along," 
Bliss entreated, addressing the crowd and 
his followers indiscriminately. "That ferry- 
boat hasn't grown into the bank, has she, 
Sam?" 

Sam Barret, the ferryman, balanced with 
one foot on the gunwale and did not trouble 
himself even to take his hands from his pock- 
ets. "Boat just coming roimd the bend 
below," he drawled. "I don't calculate to 
push off, not till she lands. If you're in 
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such a 'tamal hurry to get to the Deerfield 
side, you can just jump in and swim." 

But the news that a fall boat was coming 
put all thought of Deerfield out of the heads 
of Bliss and his mates. With one accord 
they pushed and scuffled to the edge of the 
water. The horses plunged and stamped 
and the men dodged in among them. Lan- 
dry alone sat unexcited. The men in front 
of him and the trees along the river- bank 
completely blocked off his view of the river, 
but it mattered nothing to him. He had no 
interest in the boat It was not possible 
that another ship from England could have 
come in and brought his letters at last. That 
would be too melodramatic, too ridiculous. 
He was going to Deerfield, and Gellet, lag- 
ging behind the others, was right at his el- 
bow. 

He heard the clatter when the oars were 
shipped and the bustle of the landing. A 
sudden hush of respect fell upon the crowd. 
There were none of the rough greetings that 
usually marked the arrival of a fall boat. 
Some one of importance must have come, 
Landry realized vaguely, but his thoughts 
were all on Gellet. He eyed the man swift- 
ly, and he wondered, when the struggle at 
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Deerfield came, whether Gellet would kill him 
or he would kill Gellet. 

" I wish to see Mr. Walford. Can you tell 
me where he lodges?" The words were 
spoken distinctly and in a tone of command. 
No Valley voice, that! The mere intona- 
tion broke in upon Landry's grim thoughts 
and made him throw back his head. He 
had not heard the words, but he listened for 
what should follow. 

"Who?" A half-dozen Stmderland men 
asked the question. 

''Mr. Walford, of Broadleat." It was Eu- 
gene's voice that spoke. Landry recognized 
it and thrilled at the sound. At last he knew 
himself to be the master of the situation. He 
sat straighter in the saddle and waited. 

A second voice, a strange one, struck in, 
explaining Eugene's words to the mystified 
crowd, "The Englishman who is staying 
here in Sunderland." 

Still Sunderland stood gaping, and then 
Israel Bodman gave a shout of discovery. 
Why, he means French Landry 1" he cried. 
Here's French Landry I" 

The men in front of Landry elbowed one 
another out of the way and scattered on either 
side so that there was a clear pathway be- 
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tween him and the edge of the water. There/ 
just landed from the boat, stood Eugene 
Walford, a magnificent figure, erect and 
soldier-like, in his green frock-coat, his laced 
hat, and his powdered wig, with his sword 
on his thigh. Beside him stood a pompous 
little man in a snuff-colored coat, and be- 
hind him was a servant in the livery of the 
Walfords. Landry sat his horse and faced 
them, while the blood throbbed through his 
veins and seemed to rise in his throat to stran- 
gle him. Then Eugene's eyes, searching 
the crowd, passed over him without recog- 
nition. 

"Eugene!" Landry called, abruptly, and 
then, tossing his bridle to the nearest man — 
it was Gellet — ^threw himself from his horse 
and flimg down the open pathway into his 
cousin's arms. "Eugene, you've come in 
the nick of time," he said, as he embraced 
him. 

As for Eugene, he never adequately ex- 
pressed the feelings that were his when this 
sUm figure in gray homespun waistcoat and 
breeches and blue checked shirt precipitated 
itself upon his immaculate self. He had 
never a minute's doubt that it was Lan- 
dry Waif ord, but Landry Waif ord in what a 
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guise! and with what unwonted effusiveness 
of manner I 

It all passed in a moment, however. Lan- 
dry Walford stood back, himself once more, 
and Eugene turned to the little man beside 
him. 

"Colonel Eaton," he said, "this is my 
cousin, Mr. Walford, of whom I spoke to you. 
Landry, Colonel Eaton is one of the great 
men of Connecticut, and has kindly consented 
to come up the river to introduce me to your 
Sunderland people. And I've my pockets 
full of documents, enough to set up a pro- 
vincial government, the Colonel says." 

Eugene and Colonel Eaton laughed at 
this joke, which was clearly one of long stand- 
ing. 

"I appreciate Colonel Eaton's kindness," 
Landry said, with a bow. "Colonel Eaton, 
I am honored in meeting one of the great 
men of Connecticut." 

"I am your humble servant, Mr. Walford." 
The Connecticut dignitary bowed far lower 
than Landry had bowed, and that part of 
Sunderland which was looking on gasped 
audibly. 

Landry turned and glanced swiftly over 
the blank, bewildered faces of the crowd* 
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He saw Gellet, scowling and swallowing as 
if something bitter were in his mouth, and 
then he saw Bliss, the man he sought, and 
he made his way indifferently through the 
press to his side. Bliss was still sitting the 
gray horse and looking on with a face that 
was absolutely inexpressive. 

Landry could not keep the corners of his 
mouth from twitching as he glanced up at 
him, but his voice was perfectly respectful 
as he asked: "Mr. Bliss, will you have the 
kindness to ask some responsible Deerfidd 
men to come to your house with you and 
satisfy themselves as to my identity? I 
think there will be no difficulty now in the 
proofs." 

He took Bliss's consent for granted auid 
turned back at once to Eugene. But he 
stepped aside to speak to the servant, Rich- 
ards, one of his own old servants from Broad- 
leat, who bowed and scraped with delight at 
the notice and yet could scarcely keep from 
his face his amazement at his master's dress. 

" Before you attend to the boxes, Richards, 
fetch me my coat, yonder on the brown colt," 
Landry bade, and again Sunderland gasped 
audibly. They had seen this young fellow 
working as one of themselves all winter, and 
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now he ordered a man to get his coat^ and 
the man got it — ay, and put it on him and 
thanked him for the privilege. 

While Landry indulged himself by play- 
ing this stroke to the gallery^ Colonel Eaton 
had bustled into the crowd and bustled out 
again with the unwilling parson. "My good 
friend, Mr. Rand, Captain Walford/' he in- 
troduced him. 

Landry greeted the parson with an enig- 
matical smile. "Pray, sir, come with these 
gentlemen to Mr. Bliss's house," he bade, 
smoothly. "I have my reasons for wishing 
you, above all others, to hear the proofs of 
my identity. From what I know of your 
kindly temper, I am sure that you will be the 
first to congratulate me.'' 

Thus they set out for Bliss's house, up 
the narrow, littered lane from the ferry. Lam- 
dry and Eugene walked side by side, and 
behind them came Colonel Eaton and the 
parson. BUss and a little file of mounted 
men trailed along in the road abreast of them, 
and all Sunderland followed. When they 
came to the Street itself, the shyer portion of 
the company crossed over to the opposite 
side, but the space between the foot-way and 
the road was piled with Imnber and farm 
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implements that blocked the view, so most 
of the village followed in a procession right 
at Landry's heels. It was a silent crowd, 
however. Even the women and children who 
came out into the dooryards gazed and said 
nothing, or ran down to the foot-way and 
whispered low questions to the village men. 
There was, indeed, no room now for jeers 
and mocking comments on French Landry. 
He was Landry Walford again, or anything 
else he chose to call himself. For the par- 
son knew the Colonel, and the Colonel knew 
the magnificent Captain Walford, and Cap- 
tain Walford knew Landry — ^more than knew 
him, it would seem. 

John Allis nudged the man nearest him. 
"Lookl" he muttered. "I swan if that fine 
big fellow in green doesn't seem to be taking 
back talk from French Landry! And he 
acts as if French Landry was master." 

At that moment, indeed, Landry was speak- 
ing his mind freely. ** You came in that ship? 
You might have been here a week ago? You'll 
please to note, Eugene, that your delay in 
coming very nearly ruined us all. While 
you were dining and junketing down the 
river, I was very nearly whipped for a run- 
away. And, by George I if I had been, and 
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you had come here to^ay with your excuses, 
I'd have lived long enough to have seen you 
soundly horsewhipped, too, for this outrage- 
ous delay/' 

" But I had no idea — There was nothing 
in your letter to suggest — " 

Landry cut him short. " This is the house, " 
he said, and turned in at Bhss's front door. 

Eugene looked with disfavor at the untidy 
yard and the unpainted wooden house be- 
fore him. "You have been lodging here 
during the winter?" he asked, disapprov- 
ingly. 

"Lodging? No," said Landry. 

By this time Bliss, who had dismounted 
in the yard, joined the group at the door. 
Landry turned to him. "Eugene," he said, 
distinctly, "I wish to present you to Mr. 
Bliss, the man for whom I have been working 
this winter while I have waited for you. And 
working is not the same as lodging, I assure 
you." 
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HEY seem rather over-fine, Richards," 
said Landry. 

"They were ordered plain for the prov- 
inces, sir/' remonstrated the man-servant. 

"And this is what you call plain?" Lan- 
dry lifted a gorgeous waistcoat, made of pale- 
blue Chinese burdet heavily incrusted with 
gold lace and embroideries. He inspected 
it disdainfully and fltmg it back on the bed. 
"Are these all the clothes you've brought 
me?" 

"Yes, sir. Her Grace said, sir, that 'twas 
more than you asked for, and, begging your 
pardon for the repeating of it, she hoped you'd 
be satisfied. She ordered them herself, sir." 

"I should think sol" grumbled Landry. 
"She might as well have sent me her purple 
petticoats to wear. Serviceable suits 1" 
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"There's the riding-suit, sir." 
That's not so bad/' Landry admitted. 

But I can't take supper with Rand in a 
riding-suit, and I'll look like a fool in these 
other things. Nobody wears them here." 

Landry impatiently tossed over the con- 
tents of his London boxes, and Richards 
looked on. He was finding this first day 
of service to his young master most trying, 
for Landry, during his months of wearing 
gray homespun and waiting on himself, had 
formed habits which were not to be thrown 
ofif in a minute. He did not yield himself 
easily to the hands of his valet, but discon- 
certed Richards by spasmodically doing things 
for himself. Fortimately Richards had been 
in the family since the time of Landry's father, 
and had served Landry as a boy, so, though 
he marvelled greatly, he drew no false con- 
clusions from these eccentricities. 

Landry himself was somewhat surprised 
at the way he felt. He had supposed that he 
was going to enjoy these London fineries, 
and had looked forward to astonishing Sun- 
derland with his magnificence. He had 
come up to the north chamber, which Bliss 
had placed at his disposal, with the pleas- 
antest anticipations. He was going to take 
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supper with the minister, and he half thought 
the finest suit in his wardrobe would be none 
too fine for the occasion. But on looking 
over the clothes which Richards had laid out, 
the conviction grew on him that Sunder- 
land would not be astonished, but amused. 

" These are as ridiculous here as my home- 
spun would be in London," he renewed his 
complaints. 

"Yes, sir," replied Richards, not in the 
least convinced, and looking askance at the 
homespun. 

"I'll wear the yellow grogram," Landry 
at last decided. 

"A handsome suit and elegant," said 
Richards, beginning to put the others away. 
"It's the suit her Grace ordered just as we 
were making ready to start. We lost the 
sailing of the Lion by it, but her Grace said 
as how you wouldn't mind a little delay if 
'twas a question of being proper." 

"You lost the sailing of the Lion for thatl" 
Landry exclaimed, in disgust. He thought 
of the spring ploughing he might have es- 
caped, of the thousand and one petty humiU- 
ations of his life during those last weeks, and 
then of the ridiculous scenes of the night 
before. He turned his back decidedly on the 
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yellow grogram, the cause of them all. "I 
have changed my mind, Richards/' he said. 
'* Yellow is not one of my colors. I'll wear 
the crimson allapine." 

So in the crimson he was finally dressed, 
although not until Richards had been driven 
wellnigh to despair. The waistcoat of flow- 
ered brocade, crimson on a white grotmd, 
with the pattern outlined in gold, was, Uke 
the blue waistcoat, too elaborate for Landry's 
present taste. The narrow gold lacing and 
the button-holes worked in gold on the coat 
were absurdly conspicuous. The lace-edged 
ruffles on the shirt got in his way, and the 
lawn cravat was stiff and uncomfortable. 
Powder on the hair gave a man an unnatural 
look, he held, and then, when there was noth- 
ing else to complain of, he declared white 
silk stockings were the height of foolishness. 
As for his sword, Landry at first absolutely 
refused to wear it, but he ended by letting 
Richards adjust it, and, indeed, regarded with 
some favor the crimson-and-gold sword-knot 
which was the finishing touch. 

When all was done, Richards stood back 
and surveyed his handiwork with satisfac- 
tion. " You look more like yourself, sir/' he 
said. 
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Fortunately, Landry was beginning to 
feel as well as to look more like himself, and 
was getting wonted to the new garments. 
So, after a few turns up and down the room, 
to make sure that all was right, he dismissed 
Richards to help Eugene. ''If it's not too 
late," Landry ended, whimsically conscious 
of the time his own dressing had taken. 

After Richards had gone, Landry fell to 
examining his new snu£F-box while he tried 
to pluck up courage to make his appearance 
below stairs. He was still standing by the 
window with the box in his hand when Rich- 
ards came back from the tavern. 

"The package Captain Walford spoke to 
you about, sir," Richards said, as he placed 
a small bundle on the table. Then he went 
out again quietly. 

Landry slipped his snuflF - box into his 
pocket, and with new interest pulled a chair 
up to the table. He made short work of un- 
tying the package. In less than five min- 
utes he had out on the table before him the 
four miniatures which it contained. Rang- 
ing them in a row before him, he sat back to 
study them. The demure face of Lady Grace 
Donellan caught his eye first of all. The 
grave, sweet, questioning look in her eyes — 
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how well the artist had rendered that lookl 
It would not have been so bad to have mar- 
ried her, and she would have had him, no 
doubt, if he had put the question. But then 
there was Dolly Tichboume, good company, 
honest, frank. A man would feel safe with 
such a wife, and she was pretty, too. Her 
miniature stood beside that of Lady Grace. 
The eyes seemed to be looking straight into 
Landry's, and there was a good-humored twist 
to the mouth. He certainly had liked her, 
and there was no doubt she had liked him 
in return. That might have been a match, 
too. Then as to Mrs. Kitty. Her miniature 
stood on the other side of Lady Grace, and it 
was as sparkling as she herself. She was 
certainly more beautiful than either of her 
two friends, and more witty. A man would 
never have a dull moment with her. She 
was a trifle older than one would wish, but 
one could never think of that when in her 
presence. And if she made up her mind to 
marry a man — Landry smiled. He won- 
dered, if he had stayed in England, if she 
would have married him, or he would have 
married one of the other two. For the life 
of him he could not tell which of the three 
he would have preferred. And they had 
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quarrelled on his account, Eugene said, had 
not spoken the whole winter, they, the in- 
separables! And each of them had secretly 
sent for Eugene and had intrusted to him 
her miniature to be given to Landry Walford. 
It was pretty of them! 

Then there was the fourth miniature, the 
portredt of Lady Frances Bentinck, whom 
his aunt designed to be his wife. That was 
another tale Eugene had told. It seemed 
the marriage settlements were all drawn up, 
and nothing was wanting save Landry's 
signature. His aunt had managed the whole 
matter while he was gone, and now sent him 
word of it casually along with the picture of 
the girl. Landry examined this last min- 
iature carefully. Lady Frances had brown 
hsdr, modishly dressed, brown eyes — very 
good eyes, Landry told himself — a good nose, 
a sweet mouth, drooping at the comers, a 
dimpled chin, and then a tinge of pink in 
the cheeks, if the artist did not flatter, and a 
saucy carriage of the head. The Duchess 
had good taste, Landry reflected. If the girl 
was like that, and if he had stayed in Lon- 
don, perhaps, after all, he would have married 
her and not one of the inseparable three. 
It would have saved an immense deal of 
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trouble. Now, marrying Olive, he was bound 
to have the very deuce of a row. Landry 
groaned at the thought of it. The scenes 
he would have with the Duchess, the life she 
would make him lead I She had skill in 
tormenting, he knew from past experience, 
and she would never forgive a provincial 
wife. Indeed, Landry suspected he could 
never make her see the difference between 
Olive and a red Indian. It would be better 
to marry Lady Grace or Dolly or Mrs. Kitty, 
much as her Grace hated the three. But if 
it were a question of those three, he might as 
well marry Lady Frances and be done with it. 
Landry looked again at the miniatures, 
and this time he thought of Olive, too, and 
compared her with these four women. He 
noted as a strange fact that Olive came to 
him as an emotion and thrilled his nerves, 
but left him with no words to describe her. 
OUve was Olive, a dear, sweet girl, and he 
supposed he loved her. Yet, after all, she 
wasn't like these other women. She would 
not be the same in London that she was 
here. Already, as he sat there in his crim- 
son clothes, he felt that he was very far 
away from the last winter and very far away 
from Olive. She was hardly tangible now, 
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and the London life was very real. Since 
he had sat down at the table the change 
had come, but if sudden it was no less un- 
deniable. The room in which he sat, with 
its plain, unpainted boards and its rude fur- 
nishings, seemed strange. Only his clothes 
and the miniatures seemed familiar and of 
his own world. 

After all, was he bound to Olive? He 
had asked for her hand last night, like a 
gentleman, and had been refused with con- 
tumely. Landry's lips curled as he remem- 
bered what Bliss had said. He wondered 
what Bliss thought of himself now. Then 
he came back to the main question. Was 
he bound to Olive? Was it necessary for 
him to anger the Duchess and distress the 
family and disappoint his friends and lay 
up all manner of trouble for himself, when 
he could escape by merely not renewing his 
request for Olive's hand? 

When Landry reached this point he had 
the grace to be ashamed of himself. Most 
assuredly he was going to marry Olive. Didn't 
she love him, and hadn't she stood by him 
when he was in disgrace? There could be 
no question of what he ought to do — no, nor 
of what he wanted to do. He was very fond 
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of Olive^ and he would go and tell her so at 
once. Come to think of it, he had not seen 
her since he kissed her good-^bye that morn- 
ing. And he wanted to show her his clothes, 
too. 

Landry put up his four miniatures. Eu- 
gene must restore three of them to their own- 
ers and say that he had not delivered them, 
and the miniature of Lady Frances must 
go back to the Duchess. This settled, Lan- 
dry strolled down the front stairs and out 
into the kitchen in search of Olive. He was 
feeling very virtuous and very honorable 
and very generous. He was about to con- 
fer a great favor on the Bliss family. He 
hoped they would be properly appreciative. 

In the kitchen Landry found Bliss and 
Mrs. Bliss and Esther, and knew, as he en- 
tered the room, that they had been talking 
of him. Bliss, indeed, said as much. 

Talk of the devil,'' he said, cheerfully. 
I was just saying, Landry, that it was kind 
of hard on you this winter, as long as you 
were telling the truth, after all. But I don't 
beUeve it's done you any hurt. And seeing 
the way you speak to your elders, like Cap- 
tain Walford, I'm kind of repenting some of 
the opportunities I've lost." 
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Bliss's manner towards Landry had not 
changed in the least, and he certainly looked 
as amused as usual. It was probably the 
clothes that were amusing him this time, 
Landry reflected. He began to be uncom- 
fortable in them again, and wished he had 
left the sword off. Nothing of this did he 
show, however, nor did he defend his con- 
duct towards Eugene. He merely asked if 
he could see OUve. 

"I suppose you can if you can find her," 
Bliss answered. "'I don't know where she's 
got to." 

"Do you, Mrs. Bliss?" Landy questioned. 

Mrs. Bliss looked scared. "No, sir," she 
gasped. 

"She is in the bam," Esther spoke, in a 
choked voice. Landry looked at her curious- 
ly. The girl had been crying. 

"Thank you, Esther," said Landry. Then 
he turned on his heel and walked out, in all 
the glory of his crimson allapine, with his 
laced hat under his arm and his sword at his 
side. Now that he had started he realized 
that he was, indeed, eager to see OUve. He 
hoped she would like him in his London 
clothes. 

He found her sitting on a little heap of loose 
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hay in front of the western door of the bam. 
The door was wide open, and she could look 
out across the meadows to the trees that 
fringed the river-bank, and beyond them to 
Sugar Loaf and the western hills. 

'' Olive 1" he called to her, as he entered 
the bam. 

''Yes." She turned at the sound of his 
voice and let her sewing fall in her lap, but 
made no movement to rise. She seemed 
wondrously cool and unconcerned. 

Landry went over to the doorway and stood 
looking down on her. "Where have you 
kept yourself hidden all day?" he asked. 
I've been wishing to see you." 
Indeed?" she said. " I've been here most 
of the time. Esther knew. Wouldn't she tell 
you?" 

" She did just now. Truth is," he hastened 
to do justice to Esther, "I haven't had time 
to hunt you up till a minute ago. But if 
you'd only stayed round the house I could 
have seen you between times and at dinner, 
you know." Landry suddenly reedized that 
in doing justice to Esther he had done in- 
justice to himself. 

"To think what I've lostl" sighed Olive, 
picking up her work. There was nothing 
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in her words, but much in her manner, that 
was calculated to make Landry uncomfort- 
able. 

" You donH seem pleased because I am out 
of my trouble and am myself again/' 

"Are you yourself, your real self now?" 
she questioned, swiftly, and then bit her lip 
in annoyance at having let the words shp 
out. 

Landry puzzled, but could make nothing 
out of the question. ''Is it possible that 
you are not aware that my identity is estab- 
Ushed, that I am just what I always said I 
was?" 

"Oh, I knew that," said Olive, with some 
impatience. 

" And I've been looking forward so to show- 
ing you my new clothes." Landry stated 
his grievance flatly. He knew he looked 
well, and he had supposed OUve would tell 
him so, and he was disappointed. 

" Oh yes, we are a very pretty gentleman." 
Olive looked him over indifferently. 

Landry remembered that phrase as one 
that the Duchess had used the day before he 
left for Canada, and he felt uncomfortable 
that Olive should have used it too. The 
Duchess had not been comphmentary. Was 
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it possible that Olive — Landry pursued his 
thought no further. He put the question 
direct. "Do you mean you don't like me 
in these clothes?" 

" Tis a pretty - fitting coat/' Olive made 
answer. "And the waistcoat — oh, beyond 
words! And the stockings, quite unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen. Most beautiful alto- 
gether! Is that what you would have?" 

"No, you don't mean a word you are say- 
ing," Landry sulked. "What's the matter, 
Olive? What's come over you all of a sud- 
den?" 

"Nothing." 

"Yes, there has. Any one could see it." 

" Perhaps I am not used to the society of a 
London gentleman." 

"OUvel" 

" Well?" She smiled at him provokingly. 
Do you wish me to go away?" 
The bam seems hardly the place for such 
very fine clothes," she replied, after due con- 
sideration. 

" Very well, if that's the way you feel about 
it." Landry started ofif, but he went slowly, 
for he thought she would call him back. When 
she did not call him, he went back of his own 
accord and tried to think of something to 
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say. But somehow there was nothing to 
say except, "I'm going to the nuxusL's 
now/' 

"Oh/' said OUve, cooUy. "I thought you 
were gone aheady. I am sure I hope you'll 
enjoy your evening. 

After that Landry did go. Olive's cool- 
ness was unbearable, and he fretted over it 
all the way up the Street. So busy were his 
thoughts with her that he did not even notice 
the Sunderland people who were staring at 
him all the way, nor did he once think of the 
new clothes that were to astonish them. But 
just before he reached the minister's house 
he stopped short. A sudden thought struck 
him: Why had OUve put on her pink er- 
minetta to sit in the bam? 



XV 





THE TRIP TO SUGAR LOAF 



WHEN they came out from Rand's house, 
in the starlight, Eugene slipped Lan- 
dry's arm under his. "I wish to talk to 
you," he said. 

Landry shrugged his shoulders. The even- 
ing had been long, and he wanted to get back 
to the house and see Olive. 

" The landlord of the inn took it upon him- 
self to entertain me at dinner," continued 
Eugene. "A very forward, talkative fel- 
low 1 Indeed, all the people here are inde- 
cently familiar. There was a great, hulk- 
ing black man came into the tavern who 
sang some doggerel trash. Landry, it was 
about you." 

''Oh yes, I know it I" Landry answered, 
in a bored voice. 

And the landlord told me many stories, 
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Eugene went on. "They were scandalous 
stories — ^about you — ^the extraordinary treat- 
ment which you have received among these 
barbarians, and the extraordinary tameness 
with which you have borne it. Is it possible, 
Landry, that you have been ploughing — ^act- 
ually ploughing in the fields — ^for what's-his- 
name — ^that big man with the loud voice?" 

"Mr. Bliss?" corrected Landry. "Yes, I 
have ploughed for him and threshed for him 
and cut wood and boiled sugar and fed cat- 
tle and rubbed down horses and — " 

Eugene groaned. "Outrageous!" he said. 
" Egad, I believe Til lay the matter before the 
justices — " 

"Don't be a fooll" retorted Landry. "I 
went to Bliss's house of my own free will." 

Eugene's voice grew paternal. "Just as 
you please, Landry. But if I had known 
this morning what I know now, you would 
never have gone back to the fellow's house. 
'Tis too late to-night to do it, I fear, but first 
thing to-morrow you must remove to the inn. 
Your dignity requires it — " 

"Deuce take my dignity 1" snapped Lan- 
dry. "I shall stay with Bliss as long as I 
stay in Sunderland. Good-night, Eugene." 

Indeed, it had never occurred to Landry 
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until that moment that in his change of fort- 
une he might have gone to the tavern. Un- 
questioningly he had returned to Bliss's 
house. After all, it was home to him, where 
he had his own particular comer for his be- 
longings and had learned the place of the 
doughnuts in the buttery. And it was only 
at Bliss's bouse that he could hope to see 
Olive! 

With all his heart he hoped to see her now, 
but when he stepped into the kitchen he found 
it later than he had thought. Bliss was 
raking up the fire for the night, and the wom- 
en had gone to bed. The reaction of disap- 
pointment threw Landry back on Eugene's 
suggestion. "Mr. Bliss," he asked, in an 
injured tone, "would you prefer to have me 
take up my lodgings at the tavern? If I in- 
convenience you — " 

"Well, suit yourself, Landry," said Bliss. 
The kitchen was too dark for his face to be 
seen clearly, but there was no mistaking 
the chuckling amusement in his voice. "I 
guess myself we can manage to rub along 
a while longer." 

"That settles :t!'' said Landry. He was 
going to stay and he was going to see that 
girl next morning. 
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But while Landry was comforting him- 
self with this determination, Eugene Wat- 
ford, strolling back under the stars to the 
tavern, was laying far different plans. He 
had not thought it necessary to repeat to 
Landry all the stories which Fellows Billing 
had told him. Indeed, at first Eugene had 
refused to credit the tale of Bliss's daughter, 
but certainly Landry's unwillingness to quit 
the house looked suspicious. '' There can be 
nothing in it," reasoned Eugene. "Landry 
has too true a sense of what is due to his 
family to compromise himself here. But at 
any rate," he concluded, "we'll go down the 
river on Monday, and, meantime, I'll keep my 
gentleman from that girl as much as possible. " 

Thanks to Eugene and this conclusion of 
his, the next day was one of martyrdom for 
Landry. He had barely risen from break- 
fast, a meal that was all one long worriment 
because Olive was not there, when his cousin 
came to hale him away. Eugene wanted 
Landry to go for a ride with him — ^so reason- 
able a request that in decency Landry could 
not refuse. Colonel Eaton was of the party, 
and they rode to Hadley, where lived a man 
whom the Colonel knew, and there they dined. 
All the time, every minute that Eugene had 
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alone with Landry, he was pouring London 
chit-chat into his ears, the endless small 
talk of the worid in which he had moved, to 
which he still belonged. But Landry, quite 
contrary to his cousin's anticipations, was 
bored and worried. He did not want to hear 
of Lady Frances's fine gowns, nor of Mrs. 
Collins's routs. He wanted to see Olive — 
Olive, who had repulsed him more disdain- 
fully than any of these London women. Still 
Eugene kept on hopefully with his talk, and 
contrived so that they did not ride back to 
Simderland until nearly sunset. Then, willy- 
nilly, Landry had to go drink a bottle with 
Eugene and the Colonel at the tavern. Again 
it was late when he came home, and again 
the next morning Olive did not join him at 
breakfast. 

At that Landry had a flare of anger, and 
of his own will borrowed the brown colt and 
went after Eugene. They rode north that 
morning, over the road to mill that Landry 
had ridden once with Olive. At a certain 
point, where the highway ran over the sum- 
mit of a little pine-sheltered hill, Eugene 
glanced patronizingly at the mountains 
across the river. "That is quite a notice- 
able peak,'' he said, and with his riding- whip 
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pointed to the huge hump of Sugar Loaf. 
"There should be an extensive prospect 
from the summit." 

"AhT' said Landry. He had an inspira- 
tion at last, and of all sources in the world 
he had it from Eugene. 

In his pique at Olive he had told Bliss that 
he would not return till nightfall, but now 
he swung the colt about and trotted back to 
Sunderland. Eugene, chafing and fretting, 
he left at the tavern and he himself cantered 
on down the Street. It was just past high 
noon, and there was never a shadow on the 
red roadway. 

Better even than anticipation, when Lan- 
dry turned into the yard he saw Olive stand- 
ing in the door of the bam. The hens were 
gathered round her, getting their dinner, and 
his reckless approach sent them squawk- 
ing in all directions. He guessed {hat long 
before then she had known he v/as coming, 
but it was only at the commotion that she 
looked up. He swung out of the saddle and 
stood before her. " I am very glad to see you 
again, Olive," he said. 

The comers of her eyes crinkled at this 
dry greeting. "You need not have scared 
away the hens to tell me that/' she retorted. 
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'* It was something else I had to say to you/' 
he urged, but Olive had already turned away 
towards the house. 

" I must clear the table/' she told him. She 
might as well have said in so many words, 
"Thy ways are not my ways." 

"You did not use to be so eager about the 
house- work/' said Landry, strolling at her 
side. " Come, Olive, let the table clear itself. 
I want you to keep the promise you made me 
last November — I want you to go up Sugar 
Loaf with me — now." 

She looked at him quickly and question- 
ingly. Then she shook her head. "Up 
Sugar Loaf? In those clothes?" 

Landry swept a guilty glance over his 
riding - dress. The breeches and waistcoat 
were of soft leather, with only a shght lacing 
of gold, and the coat, of a golden-brown cloth, 
was made with perfect plainness. It seemed 
to him he was both decently and simply clad, 
and then he glanced at OUve's linsey-woolsey 
gown. "I'll change my clothes," he said, 
abruptly. 

He went up the kitchen stairs in a half- 
dozen strides. Richards was waiting in his 
chamber. "Go see if Captain Walford has 
no commands for you/' Landry dismissed 
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him curtly, and as soon as the man was gone 
stripped off his coat and waistcoat unaided 
and sought for his old homespuns and blue 
shirt. At first they were nowhere to be found, 
and Landry, fuming and fretting, scattered 
his entire wardrobe over the chamber in search 
of them. Finally he imearthed the humble 
garments from an obscure comer of a chest 
of drawers, where Richards, not quite daring 
to destroy them, had hidden them away. 
Landry dragged them on, with an absolute 
joy in their looseness, and brushed the pow- 
der from his hair, and ran down again by 
the kitchen stairs. 

He had been gone long enough for Olive 
to disappear, but he guessed he should find 
her in the bam, and, sure enough, he had 
scarcely put the brown colt into its stall when 
Olive strolled in. He stepped out upon the 
broad floor and met her. 

"You look like yourself, Landry," she 
said. There was no mistaking the wistful 
pleasure in her eyes. 

''You'll come up Sugar Loaf with me, 
then?" 

"Why, surely no I" said Olive, and then, as 
he began to question, checked him. "Lan- 
dry, you can't think that after all that's 
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been said I could go with youl Why, every- 
body would watch us go, all along the Street, 
and Sam Barrett would joke, and — No, I 
can't/' 

"What difference does it make what they 
say?" he demanded. "We're going to be 
married — " 

"Are we?" said Olive, with a queer little 
smile. 

"Olive!" cried Landry. The astonishment 
and hurt in his voice were very real. " You 
promised me—" 

"No, I never promised." 

His face grew stubborn. " Very well, then. 
But you did promise to go this walk with me, 
didn't you? O^me, Olive, if not up Sugar 
Loaf, at least come down to the Burying- 
Ground with me. You promised. " 

An instant she hesitated. Then, with a 
little gesture of the hands, she put it all aside. 
"I'll come," she said. 

They passed slowly down the path through 
the warm fields where the green things were 
sprouting. The way was narrow, so Olive 
went first, with her brown head erect. She 
never once glanced back. But it was the 
same girl, Landry knew, who had cried when 
she kissed him good-bye no more than two 
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days ago. It was the girl who had loved 
him for himself, just for the bare human 
being that he was, stripped of all accessories 
of wealth and kindred and fine garments, 
stripped even of name and nationality. More- 
over, he told himself, with a tense leaping of 
the blood in his veins, it was the girl he was 
going to marry. 

A little foot-path, half shaded by the growth 
of brush along the river-bank, brought them at 
last to the grassy plot of the Burying-Ground. 
The trees on the bank cast clear-cut shadows 
back upon the turf, and between the trunks 
and the knotted branches of the underwood 
showed gleams of the blue river. 

Olive sat down with her back to a tree- 
trunk, and Landry stretched himself on the 
grass beside her. ''It's good to get ofiF that 
cravat!" he sighed, as he twisted his neck 
in his loose shirt collar. 

" You're still thinking of your clothes," said 
Olive, tartly. 

This time Landry lost his temper. "You 
think of them twice as much as I do," he re- 
torted. "You've put up those absurd coats 
and breeches as a barrier between us ever 
since Thursday afternoon. Have I got to go 
in homespun all my days? I'm the same 
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man and love you just as much whatever 
coat I wear/' 

No, you don't, Landry." 

What?" 

I say you don't love me in your fine Lon- 
don clothes. Oh yes," she went on, breath- 
lessly, ''I shall tell you, because I sha'n't 
marry you, and nothing matters. I waited 
for you — all that afternoon when you came 
back I waited for you. I was so glad — and 
you were busy with your horrid clothes, and 
when you came out to the bam you could 
talk of nothing else. You needn't tell me I" 
She turned and looked away from him, blink- 
ing rapidly. 

Landry's face grew hot. He remembered so 
well the piteous little figure in the pink er- 
minetta, waiting there in the doorway of the 
barn, waiting all the afternoon for him, while 
he had sat leisurely contemplating the four 
miniatures, deliberately weighing Olive, with 
her love and her perfect loyalty, against the 
four women who were offered him. He had 
been what Bliss had called him, a mean little 
hound, and he reaUzed it now. His face no 
longer burned, but he felt cold and sick with 
shame. "Olive!" he said, huskily, "I'm sor- 
ry about that day." For his own sake, as 
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well as for the sake of the four women, he 
gave no hint of the more serious matter that 
had held him. ''I won't again — ever again. 
Please forgive me — you must forgive mel" 

He was sitting beside her now and he slipped 
his arm about her. She held her body tense 
against him, but she covered her face with 
her hands. She was near to crying, so he 
knew there still was hope for him. 

"Won't you even look at me?" he pleaded. 

Her voice came muffled between her hands. 
"It's no use coaxing, Landry. And 'twas 
better for me to find it out here — ^in time. 
'Twould have been so in London, too." 

"It won't 1" cried Landry. 

"Oh yes, dear I There would be your 
friends, people like Captain Walford, and 
you'd go away with them and forget me — 
I'd be all alone. Oh, Landry 1" 

The last came in a little cry of protest, for 
Landry, the conventional and proper, had 
ended argument by gathering her into his 
arms. Olive, perforce, rested her head on 
his homespun gray shoulder and wept in 
earnest. 

It doesn't matter, Landry," she sobbed. 

For 'tis the last time ever." 
Oh no, it isn't," said Landry. "There 
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are a great many times coming. We're go- 
ing to England together, darling." 

"No, nol" 

" Yes, dear. And my friends will all be your 
friends, else they'll be no friends of mine. 
And you'll have petticoats and gowns and 
things that will put my waistcoats to shame. 
And we'll be together and happy, just as 
we've been this winter. Come, you're not 
going to let a pack of foolish clothes make a 
difference?" He kissed her, and she let him; 
she had stopped crying, but she did not look 
up. "And I'll ask your father this very 
night," he ran on. "I wonder if he'll an- 
swer me as he did the other time." 

Olive gave a choked little laugh and turned 
her face towards him. The tears were still in 
her eyes, but the comers crinkled. " Wasn't 
it dreadful, Landry?" she said, and then 
she sighed. "But, oh I it was good when 
you were just French Landry" — her voice 
dropped — "and you were all mine." 
I am now, dear." 

Not quite the same!" There was pite- 
ous questioning in her gray eyes. "You 
believe now — but there in London there must 
be a many fine women — " 

Landry thought of the miniatures, and 
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his face flushed again. ''There isn't an- 
other woman in the world like you, Olive/' 
he said. There came to him a hateful mem- 
ory that once, somewhere in the past, he had 
said something like that to Kitty G)llins, in 
her white lutestring with its ramping flowers. 
He drew the little figure in linsey-woolsey 
closer to him. " OUve, dear, I do mean this. 
I can't live without you. I tried to think I 
could when you went away to Hadley, and 
again yesterday when you ran away from 
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Well, that was all your fault, Lauidry," 
said Olive, and then, quite simply auid nat- 
urally, as on the day of his departure, she 
lifted her face for his kiss. 

When they went back at last through the 
fields the sun had dropped behind the moun- 
tains, and the light came rosily over the long 
north slope of Sugar Loaf. Landry glanced 
at the dark front of the mountain. "And we 
didn't go up Sugar Loaf, after all," he said, 
cheerfully. 

And Olive said, ** Landry, dear, you really 
cannot hold my hand here, for you are walk- 
ing on the com. I thought father had taught 
you to be a better farmer." 

Just below the bam they parted. Bliss 
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would be doing his chores at this hour^ they 
knew, and the time was as propitious as 
any. Still, Olive ran away in a little flutter 
of nervousness, and Landry, for his part, 
was suddenly impressed with the irregularity 
of the whole performance. On the spur of 
the moment he had made one declaration, 
but properly it was not his business. His 
family should have arranged the matter 
for him — as they had kindly arranged the 
matter of Lady Frances Bentinck. Landry 
groaned. No, decidedly, he could not ask 
his family, nor Eugene, its representative, 
to help him here. 

Not overeagerly he sauntered into the 
bam. Bliss was milking, and stopped his 
work no quicker for Landry Walford than 
he had stopped it for French Landry. So 
Landry idled up and down the bam, and 
then, growing tired, went in and fed the horses 
as he had been used to do. When he came 
out again on the bam -floor he met Bliss, 
just ready with his milk-pails. 

Bliss eyed him over. ''You look kind of 
natural, Landry," he remarked. 

"Mr. Bliss, I — I have something to say 
to you," began Landry. His tone was un- 
usually meek. 
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''What's the matter?" asked BUss. 

"It is the same request with which I came 
to you Wednesday evening. I love Ohve, 
and she loves me, and with your consent — 
All you had to say against me then was that 
I was a liar and shiftless. Now you've seen 
that I'm not a liar and that I can maintain 
a wife. I'll settle an ample jointure on Ohve, 
and for pin-money—" 

Bliss seemed not to heed this last. " Look 
here, Landry," he said, slowly. "I've been 
kind of sorry I called you a liar. After all, 
you seem to have been telling the truth right 
along. And for shiftless — well, you won't 
never make a farmer, but so long as you've 
enough at home so you won't have to work 
for yourself, I don't know as it makes much 
di£Ference." 

"Then I have your permission to marry 
Olive?" urged Landry. 

BUss shifted his feet uneasily. "I didn't 
say that, did I?" 

For the second time that day Landry felt 
as if a stream of cold water had gone down 
his neck. First he had found a woman who 
needed persuasion to enter the Walford fam- 
ily, and now he met the phenomenon of a 
father who did not seem wildly eager for 
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such an alliance. "Have you anjrthing 
against me^ Mr. Bliss?" Landry asked^ anx- 
iously. 

" Well, no," admitted Bliss, and then added, 
more kindly, "you're about as good as most 
young chaps." 

"Then why can't I marry Olive, sir?" 

Bliss chuckled. He had heard that " why " 
a great many times in the course of the win- 
ter. "Well," he said at length, "England's 
a long way off, and I set a good deal of store 
by that little girl. I'd rather keep her here 
with me — yes, and let the neighbors talk 
their fill of her if they want to — rather than 
send her off into Heaven knows what. You're 
a decent little chap, but if that Captain Wal- 
ford is a fair specimen of your kin I don't 
hanker after 'em. Though that's no reason 
why you should give him the back talk you 
do." 

But Landry did not heed the animadver- 
sions on Eugene. His hands had gone 
into his pockets, and he stood before Bliss, 
a picture of woe. "You're refusing, then?" 

"Well, I guess that's the most sensible 
thing," said Bliss. " You think it over your- 
self." 

"I feaw thought." 
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Landry was still vainly casting round 
his brain for something — eloquence, argu- 
ment, entreaty, anything to shake the man 
from his position — when there came the 
sound of footsteps in the yard without, and 
next moment Olive stood in the doorway. 
Her hair fluttered round her temples, and 
her cheeks were pink. "Father," she said, 
"mother sent me. She says will you please 
come into the house. She wants to strain 
that milk before sundown, and she knows 
you'll be talking worldly business and the 
Sabbath beginning.'' 

" We're all through, OUve," her father an- 
swered, and in the bearing of the two men 
Olive read what the decision was. 

"Oh, Landry 1" she cried, and went to him, 
just as she had done at the other time of his 
trial. 

You see, Mr. Bliss!" urged Landry. 
Oh, father!" pleaded Olive, and then they 
both talked at once. 

"You needn't be afraid for her, sir — " 

"Please, father! I know I'll be happy 
with him." 

" And I want to put up the banns this very 
next Sabbath." 

" And 'twill be simdown in a minute, father. " 
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Bliss looked from one to the other. " Well/' 
he said, and stopped. ''You really think, 
OUve— '' 

Olive blushed and nodded. 

"It's you that's getting married, not me," 
Bliss said, grudgingly. And then to Lan- 
dry, "I suppose you can put up the banns." 

He reached for his milk-pails as he spoke. 
Landry had rather expected some formed 
recognition of his new status as son-in-law, 
but under these circumstances he found that 
the most practicable thing to do was to pick 
up the third milk-pail and follow along after 
Bliss. To his surprise, Olive left his side 
and walked beside her father. Now that 
his consent was gained, her conscience was 
pricking her. "You won't be lonely with- 
out me, father?" she begged. "You won't 
care?" 

Just as Landry, in his gray homespun, 
with his milk-pail, trudged into the kitchen, 
Richards appeared from the chamber above. 
The look on the servant's decorous face was 
something Landry never forgot. He set 
down his pail of milk promptly. "The 
writing-case from my room! Briskly, Rich- 
ards!" he ordered, and when the case was 
brought set himself down at the kitchen 
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table and wrote a note to Mr. Rand — ^wrote 
at white heat lest the darkness overtake him 
with his worldly business still undone. 

" There 1" he said, when Bliss, too, had 
set his big signature to the paper. "Post 
off with that to Mr. Rand's house, Richards. 
Come back at once. You need not ask for 
any commands of Captain Walford's." 

" Eugene has no need to know of this mat- 
ter — yet,'' Landry reflected, as his servant 
hastened on the errand. "He'll make the 
deuce of a disturbance in any case." 

Then he glanced at Olive, who stood at 
the western window gazing out absently. 
"Confound Eugene!" muttered Landry, and 
went to stand beside her. 
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EARLY on the Sabbath morning Landry 
walked up to the tavern to sit with Eu- 
gene at his toilet^ and so forestall the possi- 
bility of Eugene's hearing of his intended 
marriage in time to stop the banns. Tipped 
back in his chair in one of Bliss's usual at- 
titudes, Landry listened patiently to all of 
Eugene's complaints, and meanwhile took 
snuff in a hasty, nervous fashion, and won- 
dered what was going to happen when Eu- 
gene found out. 

"You are growing absolutely provincial 
in your manners," Eugene criticised, and 
Landry meekly let his chair down and took 
snuff again. 

"You put me in a ridiculous position yes- 
terday by not telling me you were going off," 
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Eugene went on with his complaints. "I 
asked that farmer of yours where you were, 
and he had the impudence to drawl that he 
didn't know as he had any call to keep track 
of you now. The emphasis he put on now 
was positively insulting." 

Landry smiled the enigmatical smile that 
had become so familiar to Eugene, and so 
maddening. 

" And I asked all along the Street for you/' 
Eugene continued. 

"Simderland will think that rimning away 
is a confirmed habit of mine/' Landry com- 
mented. 

With an impatient exclamation Eugene 
turned away and for a while gave his atten- 
tion to Richards. When he next spoke, it 
was to urge upon Landry the advisability 
of leaving Sunderland the next day, and on 
this subject, again, he was voluble. Lan- 
dry, however, was non-committal, sphinx- 
like. Only he spilled the snuff he was tak- 
ing in a way that was unusual with him. 

" You will be covered with snuff from head 
to foot I" Eugene exclaimed, in disgust. "If 
you are like this when you get back to London, 
we shall have reason to regret your fine Can- 
ada voyage to our dying day." 
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Landry snapped down the lid of his snuff- 
box. If Eugene took mere trifles as hard 
as this, what would he do when those banns 
were read? He rose to his feet and, in rest- 
less fashion, strolled to the window, where 
he stood looking out. 

From the window the meeting-house was 
in full view. He could see the women flock- 
ing in to seat themselves and the men gather- 
ing outside to stand till the last moment. 
He was sure he could see Bliss among them, 
and he was sure, too, that he had caught a 
glimpse of Olive's pink dress. 

"Can't you hurry, Eugene?" he pleaded. 
" We shall be late. The drum will stop beat- 
ing in a minute. Even the men are going 
in." Then, as he turned, he caught sight 
of Richards standing idle. "Why are you 
not tying that knot for Captain Walford?" 
he asked, sharply. "What do you mean 
by doing nothing at such a time?" 

Eugene looked astonished, and Richards, 
well aware that he was neglecting Eugene 
as he would not have dreamed of neglecting 
Landry, hastily gave the required service. 

The toilet was completed at last, to Lan- 
dry's relief, and they started for the meeting- 
house. But they were the last to enter, and 
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all Sunderland was there to look at them. 
Landry never forgot the progress that he and 
Eugene made that day up the aisle. He 
could feel the eyes of his neighbors upon him, 
hear the rustle of garments, the scrape of 
feet, the little sounds which meant that, in 
spite of its being the Sabbath, the people in 
the pews leaned nearer to study him. With 
all his heart he wished he might slip into his 
old seat, on the humble bench at the rear of 
the house, but he had to pass on before them 
all and join Colonel Baton in the Great Pew 
under the pulpit, the place of honor. 

Still, for all his inward trepidation, Lan- 
dry appeared to Sunderland as cool and un- 
concerned as ever. There was the same 
little swagger in his walk, the same jaunty 
erectness in his bearing. The difference 
was in his clothes — and what a difference! 
He was wearing the green ser^ de sole with 
silver lacings and buttons of silver ; his stock- 
ings were of green silk; the buckles on his 
shoes and at his knees were silver again. 
His sword clanked at his side. His hair 
was powdered. And this was their French 
Landry! Sunderland felt a thrill of pro- 
prietorship. At the same time Sunderland 
was distinctly amused. 
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The service dragged on a weary length 
with prayer and psalm -singing. Back in 
the young girls' seat in the gallery Olive 
Bliss flushed and paled by turns and clenched 
her small hands. Her father, in his pew on 
the floor, followed the service stolidly. Lan- 
dry furtively watched Eugene, Eugene looked 
about superciliously at Sunderland, and 
meanwhile Sunderland watched Landry. 

The patches of sunlight shifted on the 
bare floor. A single ray struck on the buckle 
at Landry's knee, and its reflection went 
dancing over the plastered wall. A great 
bumble-bee buzzed in at the open window 
and out again. And then at last the time 
came. 

Rand stood a moment in silence before 
his congregation. Pale himself, he looked 
down upon the Great Pew where Landry Wal- 
ford, sitting with bowed head, was waiting 
breathlessly. Then he began to read, slow- 
ly and deliberately. With his first word a 
hush fell in the meeting-house, and Eugene 
Walford threw back his head. Even before 
Rand was done Eugene made a motion to 
rise, with the words, "I forbid the banns," 
trembling on his lips. 

But Landry, quick as a flash, put one hand 
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on his knee and pinned him to his seat. '' Don't 
make a scene 1" he muttered. His hand was 
brown under its lace-edged ruffles, and the 
work that had made it brown had given it 
a compelling grip. Eugene sank back. The 
impetus of the moment passed, the decorum 
of the meeting-house becsune again all pow- 
erful, and Landry, with a sigh of relief, drew 
back his hand. He knew that Eugene was 
safe for the present. 

Rand went on to his sermon, and turned 
the hour-glass and turned it back again, 
but there was no one in the congregation that 
day who, when he had done, could have re- 
peated the heads of his discourse. Yet Lian- 
dry Walford, to all seeming, had given good 
attention — no man could ask for better. 
His chastened demeanor, after his uneasi* 
ness and inattention all winter on the back 
seat, was a thing to see and to remember. So, 
too, was the distress of Captain Walford, 
who sat ruffling like a tiu'key-cock, red with 
anger. There was no question of attention 
with him; from beginning to end of the ser- 
mon he fidgeted ceaselessly. 

When the doxology at last was sung and 
the congregation filed out of the meeting- 
house, the men did not scatter at once to 
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their homes, but clustered round the door 
in groups of two and three. Sabbath or no, 
Sunderland was curious to see what would 
happen next. They saw very soon. The 
occupants of the Great Pew strolled out at 
the door, Eugene, still red and indignant, 
close at Landry's elbow. Colonel Eaton, 
who seemed ignorant of the storm that 
gathered round him, uttered some common- 
place that required Eugene's attention, and 
in that moment Landry Walford, quite un- 
ruffled but very quick and determined in his 
movements, was ofif. In half a dozen strides 
he caught up with Olive Bliss, and at her side 
walked calmly away down the Street. 

Eugene would have followed him in hot 
haste, but Fellows Billing, who was close 
behind him, had a word for him. "It's sort 
of my business. Captain, to see you keep to 
our Sabbath customs," he said, "and I guess 
this evening will be time enough for you to 
follow him — don't you?" 

Eugene knew the question to be an order, 
and with bad grace obeyed it, but his temper 
was not improved thereby. Back in his 
chamber he nourished his wrath till sunset. 
The afternoon service he refused to attend, 
but from his window he saw Landry enter 
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the meeting-house door and longed to lay 
hands on him. The boy was mad — ^stark 
mad I To marry a girl of the provinces, 
with no beauty — ^Eugene was unfair to Olive 
— ^with no family, with no fortune 1 And 
there in England were the marriage settle- 
ments already drawn up I And the Duchess 
— Eugene groaned at the thought of her. 
He had a sorry realization of his own pUght 
when he should come face to face with her 
and should be called to account for his bad 
management. 

Then a sudden thought struck Eugene. 
Perhaps the girl's father was forcing Landry 
into the marriage. He could understand 
that, and he clung to it pathetically as the 
one theory that explained Landry's actions. 
But, forced or not, Landry's conduct was 
shameful, and, in spite of himself, he must 
be saved from this ruinous marriage. 

Promptly at sunset Eugene knocked at 
Bliss's front door. It was Landry himself 
who opened to him. "I was expecting you," 
he greeted Eugene, wearily. "I supposed 
you'd have to relieve your mind as soon as 
Fellows Billing would let you come." 

There was the very Sunderland twist to 
his words, Eugene noted, but without vent- 
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uring a reply he followed into the keeping- 
room. There he seated himself on one of 
the green baize chairs and watched while 
Landry closed the doors carefully and settled 
himself by the mahogany table. He was 
terribly at home, thought Eugene. 

Well?" Landry's voice C£une sharply. 

Were the banns for your marriage read 
in church this morning at your request?" 
Eugene put the question slowly. 

Assuredly." 

But you were forced by this man here — " 
Eugene almost pleaded for an affirmative 
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answer. 



Forced I" Landry exclaimed. He thought 
of the difficulty with which he had wrung out 
Bliss's consent. " Not in the least, Eugene." 
"Then, Landry Walford, there is no ex- 
cuse for you," Eugene blazed out. "If of 
your own free will you have chosen to marry 
this girl, you are a disgrace to the family. 
Influence, fortune, everything might be yours, 
and you throw them aside for a fancy, a mis- 
erable fancy that you take into your head 
during a winter's idleness. Oh, you can 
raise your eyebrows! I know what your 
work would be. You never have earned 
your salt here, and this man Bliss wouldn't 
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have kept you if he hadn't been a crafty fel- 
low and seen this coming. You wouldn't 
have got his daughter if you hadn't proved 
you were Landry Walford. He kept you on 
the chance that you might be what you said, 
and, if you were, he saw how to make his profit 
out of you. And you, you fool, you've been 
playing into his hands. Oh, no doubt you 
think you care for the girl — " 

"It's no use, Eugene," Landry interrupted. 
"I'm my own master and I shall marry to 
suit myself." 

"You cannot realize — " Eugene began. 

"I realize everything." Landry put all 
possible argument aside. 

"But the Duchess — " Eugene made an- 
other effort. 

" The Duchess be hangedl" Landry's hand 
beat an impatient tattoo on the table. 

Eugene fairly walked up and down the 
room in his distress. "I wish to speak to 
Bliss," he said at last. "Will you call him, 
or shall I?" 

"I will," said Landry, curtly, and crossed 
to the kitchen door and called to Bliss. Then 
he came back and stood by the table. " You 
couldn't dispense with this, could you, Eu- 
gene?" he asked, in a low voice. 
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Eugene made no answer. 

By this time BKss had come into the room 
and had closed the door behind him cautious- 
ly, as Landry had done. The light was fast 
fading, so the three men drew their chairs 
close together at the table. Bliss, as it hap- 
pened, was facing Eugene. 

It was Eugene who broke the silence. " Do 
you realize, Mr. Bliss," he began, quietly, 
"that you are marrying your daughter to a 
comparatively poor man? Mr. Walford pos- 
sesses large landed estates, to be sure, but 
without the fortune that is coming to him 
from his aunt he will scarce be able to main- 
tain the smallest of them. And this mar- 
riage will utterly defeat his expectations." 

"Landry's been telling me about that." 
Bliss spoke dispassionately. "I'm sorry he's 
got to lose by marrying Olive, but then I 
don't know as I've any call to hinder. It 
seems to me to be for him to decide." 

For the first time in the interview Lan- 
dry smiled his enigmatical smile, and at 
that Eugene began to lose his self-control. 
" Doubtiess Mr. Bliss thinks there is still suf- 
ficient property to make the alliance worth 
considering," he went on, with deadly civil- 
ity. "But, Mr. Bliss, if you value the hap- 
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piness of your daughter^ if your motives are 
not purely mercenary, you will certainly 
prevent her marrying a man who is so much 
her superior in birth and family and fortune. 
These discrepancies never lead to happiness." 

"I might say something on the subject of 
that word 'mercenary/ " said Bliss. In his 
turn he was growing angry. " And I might 
say something about birth, but I won't 
There is truth in some things that you say, 
and I've thought about it a long time. But 
I've decided I'm willing to trust Olive's hap- 
piness to that young man there. Though 
there's some things about him might be mend- 
ed, I don't know as there's anjrthing much 
worse than the fact that he's kin to you and 
may take after you as he gets older. That's 
kind of worried me." 

Eugene grew red in the face, but by a mighty 
effort controlled himself. " There's one other 
thing I wished to say," he restmied, after a 
moment. " 'Tis a matter which for my kins- 
man's sake I would gladly have suppressed. 
Landry Walford is pre-contracted in mar- 
riage." 

Over Landry flashed a full realization of 
the mischief this statement might cause. 
" You scoundrel !" he half choked, and stopped. 
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"Well, Landry?" Bliss asked, patiently. 
"What have you got to say to this?" 

In answer Landry poured out the story of 
the unsigned marriage settlements as Eugene 
had previously told it to him. "That's the 
truth, Mr. Bliss," he ended, piteously, con- 
scious that a second time in his life every- 
thing depended on his bare word. 

Bliss turned to Eugene. "He says that 
he isn't contracted in marriage — and you 
say that he is?" 

Yes," answered Eugene. 
And you're quite sure he did sign those 
papers, so it's all legal?" 

For a barely perceptible instant Eugene 
hesitated, then he said, "Yes." 

" You lie I " Landry cried, hotly. He dashed 
back his chair and came to his feet with 
his hand on his sword. "Cousin or no 






cousin — " 



Eugene sprang up to face him, but Bliss 
on the instant pushed in between the two. 
" You don't need to fall out about this matter," 
he said. "I've heard what you both had to 
say and I've made up my mind." He turned 
to Landry and spoke even more deliberately. 
"I called you a liar once and I found you 
wasn't. And I don't see any reason to think 
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you've suddenly begun lying now after you've 
told the truth all winter." 

Then Bliss drew a long breath and faced 
Eugene. "As for you/' he said, and swal- 
lowed the epithet he intended, "I'd know 
you were lying even if I didn't know he was 
telling the truth, for you're not even a good 
liar. You needn't finger that sword. My 
grandfather wore as good a one, and if I 
chose I could break that plaything of yours 
over my knee and throw you out of that win- 
dow. But I won't. I'll let you walk out of 
that door, but you'd best walk out soon. 
You'll get nothing by staying, for I tell you 
now I've given my consent for Landry Wal- 
ford to marry my daughter, and, by George 1 
he shall marry her I" 

Bliss's voice rang out with decision, and 
Landry gave a sigh of relief. "That's set- 
tled," he said. "Thank you, Mr. BUss." 

"It's by no means settled," Eugene broke 
in. "Even if those papers aren't signed, 
they are as good as signed, and any man of 
honor would hold himself bound by them." 

" It is not for you to tell what befits a man 
of honor after this night!" Landry looked 
Eugene full in the eyes, and Eugene paled 
slowly. 
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"You'd best go/' said Bliss a second time. 

Eugene turned abruptly and walked toward 
the door, but there a great gust of anger seized 
him again and he stopped. "Tm going/' 
he said, " and I'm going for good to-morrow, 
ril carry this fine news to London. The 
Duchess shall know, and all London shall 
know. You'll lose your fortune — and you'll 
lose your name, too. You and your bride 
shall be a by-word in London." 

Eugene flung out of the door, and Bliss 
closed and bolted it carefully behind him. 

But Landry stood by the keeping-room 
table, with his brows knit. " We must hurry 
the marriage," he said, as soon as Bliss 
stepped into the room again. "He'll do all 
he threatens. I'd much prefer to reach Eng- 
land before he does." 

"Well," answered Bliss, "I don't know as 
I blame you. Perhaps 'twould be best." He 
headed toward the kitchen, but before he 
opened the door he stopped for a last remark. 
"I wish," he said, slowly, "I do wish, Lan- 
dry, you'd learn to control that temper of 
yours/' 



XVII 




NEXT morning, true to his word, Eugene 
Walford shook the dust of Sunderland 
from his indignant feet and went away down 
the river in the boat that he had bespoken. 
Q>lonel Eaton went with him, and, for the 
Q>loners sake, Landry came civilly to the 
landing to see them start. A small hand- 
ful of boys and idle men were lounging at the 
ferry, enough of Sunderland to make both 
Landry and Eugene careful of their bearing. 
There must be no quarrelling in the face of the 
village. Landry wished Eugene a pleasant 
journey, though he contrived not to embrace 
him at parting, and Eugene, as the boat 
pushed off, called back, " Remember, Landry, 
rU give them news of you in London." 

Eugene laughed as he said it, but Lan- 
dry, though he smiled in answer, knew very 
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well the threat that lurked beneath the pleas- 
ant words. Almost before the boat had 
rounded the first bend in the river he had 
slipped down the Street and was holding a 
council of war in the bam with Bliss. 

" You see/' said Landry, " Eugene is bound 
to make all the mischief that he can. Not 
that I mind for myself, sir — I'd be willing 
to let everything go for the sake of Olive — 
but 'twill be far pleasanter for her if all is 
friendly. And I know the family will like 
her — why, they can't help themselves — if 
they only see her and hear our side of the 
story before Eugene tells his. Is there no 
way of avoiding the banns, of hurrying on 
the marriage?" 

Bliss took time to consider. "No, I guess 
there isn't," he said at last. "You'll have 
to wait till the third reading. You can't be 
married till a fortnight from this morning." 

"A fortnight's start for Eugene!" f tuned 
Landry. "It's hopeless, then." 

"I don't know," said BUss. "Ships don't 
put out from New Haven every day. He 
may be delayed. Best thing you can do, 
perhaps, will be to ride post to Boston and 
take ship there. " 

Deliberately Bliss sketched the advan- 
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tages of this plan : at Boston there would be 
more ships and faster sailers than at New- 
Haven^ and, going from Boston, Landry 
would avoid the troublesome passage of the 
Sound and of Cape Cod, which might delay 
Eugene indefinitely. "It's mighty close fig- 
uring/' Bliss ended, "but there's a chance 
that if you sail from Boston you may beat 
the Captain into England. And I hope to 
the Lord you will!" 

Landry said "Amen I" and plunged into 
further discussion of ways and means. He 
was sure he could better Bliss's plan, with 
the help of the bountiful supply of money 
which Eugene, following his instructions, 
had consigned to him. Eugene, indeed, sail- 
ing down the Connecticut, thought many 
times on the admirable equipment with which 
he had furnished Landry and groaned at 
the thought. 

He had good reason for his apprehensions. 
Before the sun set on that Monday, Israel 
Bodman trotted out of Sunderland, mounted 
on one of Bliss's best horses and well supplied 
with Landry's English money. At Boston 
he was to engage passage on a fast-sailing 
ship, a Bristol ship, if possible, so that Lan- 
dry could avoid the passage of the Channel 
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by riding post to London. Bodman was 
even to hold the ship, if money could do it. 
Every day, every hour, Landry felt had its 
value. 

In less than a week Bodman returned with 
good news. The George, of Bristol, would 
have laid in her cargo by Wednesday sen- 
night, and would stay then only for a favor- 
ing wind and for her passengers. Landry 
went about in high elation and studied the 
roads he must take and picked the baggage 
horses that he meant to send on before him. 
He was a new Landry to Sunderland — a, quick- 
spoken, energetic young man who expected 
to be obeyed, but who was courteous always 
and far less impudent than the old French 
Landry. It was the London Landry, had 
they known it, sure of himself and sure of 
the bearing of his fellow-men, and yet not 
quite so sure as he had been nine months 
before. 

While Landry went out and won himself 
good reports in the mouths of the neighbor- 
ing men, Olive sat at home and fashioned 
her riding-habit, the one wedding - garment 
that was indispensable. Again and again, 
as she sewed the long seams, the wonder of 
it all came over her. This was not the mar- 
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riage to which she had looked forward vague- 
^y» as young girls will, a peacefiU flittimg 
to a neighboring homestead, or, at farthest, 
to the next village. This was di£Ferent, al- 
most terrifying. She kept close to her mother 
in these days. 

The other girls, her old pla3n]iates, were 
certainly spiteful. It was, indeed, too much 
for human natiure to bear with tranquillity, 
that lank, hoidenish, shrewish Olive Bliss 
should make a match the hke of which Sun- 
derland had never dreamed of. 

"No doubt we shall be very fine, miss I'' 
sneered Zerusha Clarke, as they came out of 
meeting after the second reading of the banns. 

Esther put her arm rotmd Olive. "Don't 
mind her, the rmnxV she said, deliberately. 

Esther was very kind to Olive in that fort- 
night. She sewed for her day after day, 
but she was amazingly silent. In fact, Es- 
ther had much to think about. On that 
first night when the forlorn little French 
chap was brought to the house, his eyes had 
followed her — oh, she remembered I "He 
liked me then; he would have more than liked 
me if I had let him," she reflected. She 
went over the list of Landry's possessions- 
even in her misery she realized it would be 
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pleasant later to overwhelm her friends with 
the naming of them — the great house in 
Hertfordshire, the London house, the house 
in Kent that was to be Olive's jointure. "It 
might have been mine!" sighed Esther, and 
then her face burned and her hands clenched 
as she remembered the mean taunts and 
petty slights that she had inflicted on French 
Landry even up to the last morning. 

Her first and obvious conclusion was that 
she would be civil to everybody for the rest 
of her days, and her second conclusion, per- 
haps less obvious, was that now she was 
being rather uncivil to Caleb Arms. Since 
the affair of the mob Esther had ostentatious- 
ly refrained from speaking to him, and he, 
poor soul I had gone about with a hang-dog 
bearing. But now she spoke to him, and 
Caleb came again to the house, and Mrs. 
Bliss murmured pathetically that, if it was 
the Lord's will, she hoped one of her daughters 
would settle somewhere near her. 

So the days ran on, and the riding-habit 
hung ready, and Olive went, fearful and 
downcast, to pay her last visits to her old 
friends, and finally the Sabbath, when for 
the third time the banns were read, came 
and went. Landry stayed below stairs with 
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Bliss for a time that evening, and studied 
the sky anxiously. Fair weather in the next 
three days meant much to him. When he 
went to his room at last he ventured to knock 
at Olive's door. "The stars are out/' he 
said. ''Your father thinks 'twill be a fair 
day. We'll have a good journey, dear." 

But OUve, within the chamber, was crying 
in her sister's arms, and did not answer him. 

The Monday morning was fair, even as 
Bliss had prophesied. The sun struck in 
at Landry's window, and the birds were 
twittering at an xmconscionable hour. They 
still were singing when he came out in his 
riding -dress and in the little hallway met 
Olive. She kept her stand by the open win- 
dow and did not move to come to him, but 
when he stepped to her side, she let him take 
her in his arms. To him it was far more 
pitiful than any tears, the dumb way in which 
she clung to him. 

"Oh, Landry I" she whispered at last. "It 
is such a long way we are going. You toiU 
be the same — always?" 

"Always," he promised. 

An hour later Landry and Olive were mar- 
ried by the bare, simple rites of the church 
to which the girl belonged. They stood up 
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in the keeping-room, where the green dragons 
pranced on the wainscot. Memories of strange 
scenes the room brought back to Landry, 
but it was strangest of all that he should 
stand there with Olive, and that Rand, Rand 
himself, who had mocked him in that very 
room, should speak the words of the marriage 
ceremony. 

When it was done, Olive stole away for 
the last few minutes with her mother, but 
Landry stayed to drink a stirrup-cup with 
the Sunderland men who had been bidden 
to the ceremony. He was pleased now when 
they crowded about him, and pleased, too, 
when the old "French Landry" slipped out 
once or twice in their talk. After all, they 
liked him, he thought, and he was half sorry 
to go from them. 

Then Olive sent for him, and he found her 
awaiting him in her brown habit and in the 
orange tawny cardinal that he had begged 
her to wear. As he led her out into the yard 
where Sunderland was gathered he had a 
swift memory of that other time when Sunder- 
land gathered there on his account. Bliss, 
who had gone out before them to see that all 
was right about the horses, turned at their 
coming, and then suddenly Olive cast her 
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aims about his neck before all Sunderland. 
Bliss put her from him at last, and, with his 
face quite hard and expressionless, lifted her 
to her saddle. 

"You be good to her/' he said low to Lan- 
dry. 

Then Landry had mounted the brown colt 
— no fumbling mount this time — and side 
by side he and Olive rode out of the door- 
yard. Simderland was cheering now. Lan- 
dry glanced back and saw Bliss standing in 
the dooryard, with his hands on his hips, 
silent in the midst of the noisy crowd. 

Olive saw him, too, and rode on with her 
eyes downcast. 

At the foot of the Street, where the gate 
into the meadows barred the highway, Nap- 
thali was standing. He swung the gate 
open with a flourish and stood grinning 
widely. "Missy come back bimeby to Sun- 
derland — once Swampfield," he said. 

"Yes, we'll come back, Napthali," an- 
swered Landry, and dropped a crown piece 
into the negro's hand. 

"That's the last of Sunderland," he said 
to Olive a moment later, and scanned her 
face anxiously. By the real heaviness in 
his own heart he could guess how she was 
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sorrowing, and he wondered helplessly if he 
could ever comfort her. But at his voice 
she faced him quickly. Though her lips 
were pale, there was color in her cheeks and 
her eyes looked fairly into his. 

''The road's open, Landry," she said, and 
he loved her for the old brusqueness with 
which she put by her own f eeUngs and sought 
to please him. "Shall we canter?" 

Landry glanced down the level road through 
the meadows, and glanced again at Olive, 
smiling at him from under her hood of orange 
tawny. "Yes, a canter!" he cried. "Egad! 
but we'll beat Eugene into England 1" 



OGUE 





TOWARD eleven o'clock one July morning 
her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Leeds 
was drinking a dish of chocolate in the blue 
chamber of her villa at Hampton. Griggs 
was in attendance, and, as the day was warm 
and the Dowager was in a bad himior, Griggs 
was the sufferer. 

"But indeed, your Grace — '' the compan- 
ion protested. "I would not have mentioned 
— yet it has been many months — " 

" Fiddle-faddle I" said the Duchess. " I hope 
my nephew m£iy be as long as he pleases in 
returning to England." She sat erect, scorn- 
ing the support of the pillows of her blue 
bed, and sipped her chocolate decisively. 
It was only — " Griggs urged, himibly. 
Mrs. Venney asked me — ^Lady Betty asked 
her — Indeed, they are eager to know — I 
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did not fancy the day of his return was 
secret — " 

The Duchess handed the cup to her c<Hn- 
panion with a sharp rattle. '"Lady Betty 
Northleigh, was it?" she chuckled. "And 
she is friend to some one we know very well. 
So Kitty Q>llins is growing anxious, is she? 
The precious minx! I wonder what she 
will say when she hears that our gentle- 
man is married to my good little Lady 
Frances." 

She was still speaking her mind about 
Mrs. Kitty Q>llins when there came a dis- 
creet tap at the door. Griggs went thither 
and returned to the bedside with the note 
that the footman brought. 

" Tiresome 1" said her Grace. "Read it, 
Griggs." She settled herself in her flowered 
dimity bed-gown and straightened her lace- 
edged nightcap with perfect inattention, but 
her companion's first words made her turn 
toward her alertly. 

" Oh, your Grace 1 Such a surprise — 'Tis 
from Mr. Walford— " 

""Read it, then I" snapped the Duchess. 

"He is arrived safe in England, and—" 
the companion skimmed the note swiftly. 
" The passage was — He hopes you remem- 
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ber your promise to receive gladly whatever 
he brings you — " 

"Yes, I remember/' chuckled the Duchess, 
in high good-humor. 

'' He asks leave to wait upon you with his 
wife-" 

"Griggs," said the Duchess, calmly, "you 
are a fool I Give me the letter." 

She read it to herself, then and there, in 
her blue bed, in her flowered bed-gown, while 
Griggs cowered and waited for a fearful 
upheaval. The Duchess folded the letter 
at last with awful precision. "It seems 
he is below stairs," she said, "he and his 
bride, waiting to see me. I fear he will 
wait for some hours. Griggs, my snuff- 
box I" 

She took snuff in vehement pinches, and 
at intervals expressed herself, with snapping 
eyes and pursed lips, to her quaking com- 
panion. "The little wretch I A bride from 
the lipids of America, indeed I I'll cut him 
off with a shilling. I wonder what Eugene 
Walford will have to say for himself. A 
pretty mess I Landry is a fool — a mad fool I 
When all's said, he takes after his mother's 
side of the house." 

Griggs wnmg her hands in sympathy. 
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"Oh, your Grace 1" she whimpered. "The 
marriage settlements — the Bentincks — " 

Afar off her Grace had thought of the Ben- 
tincks with dismay, but now, when the voice 
of the world, as it were, named them to her, 
her mood changed. "What of the Ben- 
tincks?" she asked, so sharply that Griggs 
started. "My nephew's not bound by set- 
tlements that he never saw. Oh, he's free 
to make a fool of himself ! And I'm not bound 
to show him the door, not to please all the 
Bentincks in England 1" 

There followed a pause, a long one, and 
then, to the amazement of Griggs, a sound 
like a chuckle came from the depths of the 
blue bed. " Kitty Collins will be pure happy 
when she hears the news," the Duchess spoke 
grimly. "At least she will never marry 
Landry Walford, the cat that she isl After 
all, I had liefer that he married this squaw 
of his. I won't see her, but he may come up. 
I'll scold him roundly." 

The message was sent below stairs, and 
in a very short time came back an answering 
message, very respectful but very firm: it 
would give Mr. Walford great pleasure to 
pay his duty to her Grace— with his wife. 

"The obstinate little puppy 1" said her 
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Grace, when Griggs repeated the message, 
and then, oddly, her face softened. "He's 
his father over again. Now, when we were 
children together, if Bunny once set his heart 
on anything — " But instead of telling what 
Bunny did, her Grace fell into a brown study, 
in which she forgot even to take snuflF. " Well, 
the fellow is like his father," she said, at last, 
half grudgingly. "I'll see them, after all. I 
suppose the woman wears a red stammel gown 
and blue beads about her neck. But 'twill do 
no harm to see her. Ring for Abigail, Griggs, 
and reach me my round cap with the egrets." 

A half -hour later, in her round cap and 
her sacque of striped tobine, her Grace of 
Leeds sat in the little cabinet, waiting for 
Landry and his wife. The windows stood 
open, and through them came the heavy 
scents of the flowers in the garden below 
and the drowse of the bumble-bees. A little 
breeze was blowing so that the shadows of 
the trees outside stirred upon the casements. 
It was an agreeable summer day, the Duchess 
reflected, a most inappropriate time for hear- 
ing of so disagreeable an event as Landry's 
marriage. 

The sound of footsteps outside made her 
stiffen in her chair. The door opened easily, 
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deliberately, and Landry Walford led his 
wife into her presence. Her Grace scarcely 
looked at him; it was the girl who held her 
eyes. She was a young, slender girl, in a 
gown of sprigged Persian and a petticoat of 
pink damask. She wore a great hat of white 
Leghorn straw, tied under her left ear with 
pink ribbons, and below the wide brim her 
eyes were gray and earnest, and her cheeks 
were daintily flushed. 

"Why," said her Grace, when the presen- 
tation was over, "you look quite Uke an Eng- 
lish girl I Dear mel I fancied there were 
only squaws to be found in the provinces, 
else I should never have let my nephew go 
there. You speak English, too, I suppose?" 
she added, dryly. 

Olive's gray eyes crinkled. "Yes, your 
Grace, a little," she answered, in the pleas- 
ant, low voice that Landry liked. 

"You'll learn to chatter fast enough, I 
warrant, before your first winter in town is 
over." Her Grace surveyed Olive deliber- 
ately, then eyed Landry up and down. "I 
am glad you had the wit not to marry a tall 
woman," she said, resignedly. "You are so 
short you would have been ridiculous with 
a Maypole at your side." 
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The allusion to his height made Landry 
uncomfortable, as his aunt meant that it 
should. She instantly grew better humored. 
"You are shockingly sunburned, Landry — 
a perfect blackamoor. On the voyage home, 
I suppose — Now, pray, do not smile in 
that exasperating fashion. I mean to know 
what you have done the last year. Go walk 
in the garden, child. I shall talk to your 
wife and find out all about you." 

The crisis had come, Landry knew, and 
his reconciliation with the Duchess lay wholly 
in Olive's hands. He trusted his yoimg 
wife completely, yet it was with some mis- 
givings that he left her alone with his kins- 
woman. Olive would tell the whole story, 
but, since Eugene would spread his version, 
it was just as well that she should. Still, 
Landry wondered how, even from Olive's 
lips, her Grace would receive the story of that 
winter. 

He had no cause for fear, however. When 
he came back, an hour later, he found the 
Duchess and Olive seated side by side on 
the sofa. The Duchess was taking snuff and 
chuckling. "A very profitable year you 
have spent 1" she greeted him. "I should 
have liked hugely to have seen you plough- 
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ingi So your father made him work, my 
dear — made him? He must be a remarkable 
man!'' 

She looked at Landry^ sunburned, to be 
sure, but irreproachable in his green sergR 
de sote, and she chuckled again. 

It was at this moment that Griggs, after 
thrice tapping, ventured into the cabinet 
" 'Tis a matter of importance, your Grace, 
if — " she murmured. "John has brought 
word — Captain Walford is below." 

Ah, I suspected as much I" said her Grace. 

Let him come up, Griggs." As the com- 
panion quitted the room, the Duchess turned 
to Landry. "And you can go, Landry. 
I've no mind to have a scene in my cabinet. 
Oh yes, Olive told me all about your pretty 
performance in her father's parlor — ^and all 
about Eugene. Now do you both go down 
into the garden. There's a new grotto needs 
only a pair of lovers to complete it — and you 
are quite unfashionably enough in love with 
each other to become it mightily. Go, sit 
there till dinner — Yes, to be sure, you will 
dine with me." 

The little side door had barely closed upon 
them, and the Duchess still was shaking her 
head, when Captain Walford entered from 
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the hall. He wore his riding - dress, and 
there were flecks of mud upon his boots. 

"Well, Weill" said the Duchess, as she 
motioned him to a chair. "You must have 
come at a terrible speed. Captain. Where's 
Landry?" She looked at him most inno- 
cently. "I bade you fetch him home with 
you." 

Eugene groaned. "It is most unfortu- 
nate," he said. 

"Yes," snapped the Duchess. 

Then Eugene told his story plaintively — 
how Landry Walford had taken leave of his 
senses, and, after disgracing himself by a 
year of menial employment, had fallen in 
love with the low-bom and ill-bred daughter 
of a common farmer — "a coarse, surly per- 
son " — ^Eugene grew eloquent at this point — 
how he had refused the assistance his kins- 
man had offered, had vilified his family, 
even bidden the Duchess "be hanged," and 
finally had married the wretched girl and an- 
noiuiced his intention of bringing her to 
England. "I thought it my place to break 
the heavy news to you," Eugene concluded. 

The Duchess had heard him out patiently, 
though her gray eyes snapped. Now she 
spoke her mind plainly. "Eugene," she 
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said, "you're a fool. I might as well have 
sent Griggs to America for all the good you Ve 
done. It's plain you couldn't drive Landry 
— ^it takes a man to drive a Waif ord — ^and you 
hadn't the wit to coax him. You've made a 
mess of it, and now you seek to compen- 
sate yourself by slandering him and the 
girl." 

"I slander no one, your Grace," urged 
Eugene. '' I assure you, she is a very coarse, 
ugly-" 

" And I assure you," answered the Duchess, 
"that my nephew is a gentleman of taste, 
and his wife is a very pretty creature. Yes," 
she went on, mercilessly, "they have been 
here to-day, and I've heard the whole story." 

Eugene stammered, recovered himself. 
"Your Grace is very patient," he said at 
length. 

"What else did you look for me to be?" 
answered the Duchess, with a shrewd glance 
at him. "Or what did you expect me to do? 
Disinherit Landry? Pretty, indeed I Take 
away from the head of the house and give 
to — whom? My booby nephew George Wal- 
ford? Or to my clever cousin Eugene?" 
She took a triumphant pinch of snuff and 
looked at the Captain. He, for his part, 
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looked at his boots^ spattered in his vain 
haste. Distinctly, he cut a poor figure. 

No, no, Eugene,'' the Duchess went on. 

Done is done, and we must make the best 
of it. And the girl, after all, is pretty and 
sensible and good-htunored and very fond 
of Landry — and, indeed, she has reason to 
be. So, Eugene, you'd best go home and say 
nothing more about what you saw and heard 
in America." 

She looked at him meaningly, and Eu- 
gene bowed. The slender annuity which 
eked out his half-pay depended on his kins- 
woman's will, and, without her countenance, 
he knew himself helpless against Landry. 
He bowed himself out with a crestfallen 
demeanor, and her Grace leaned back on her 
sofa with an amiable smile. "No, I didn't 
bid him to dinner," she said, musingly. "He 
would have been glad of the invitation, no 
doubt, but Landry would hardly have thanked 



me. 



IN the china drawing-room the afternoon 
sun touched out the blues and pinks and 
dazzling whites of the plaques and panels 
with which the walls were crowded. The 
yellow damask of the hangings gleamed only 
here and there in tiny squeires and triangles. 
At the entrance sat the two green, scaly 
dragons, with their tails twining round the 
white porcelain pillars and their red tongues 
threatening all who entered between them, 
and opposite the dragons, in the yellow dam- 
ask chairs, sat the three top beauties of Lon- 
don — Mrs, Kitty Collins and her friends, 
Dolly Tichboume and Lady Grace Donellan. 
Once more the three insepeirables were in- 
deed inseparable. The astounding news of 
Landry Walford's folly had first brought 
them together, with a thousand explanations, 
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though, oddly, no one of the three breathed 
a word about her miniature. Still, their 
talk was often of Landry Walford, and on 
this September afternoon, when they had 
exhausted the tittle-tattle of the town, they 
harked back to the famihar subject. 

"To be sure, we meant only to lead him 
on," said Mrs. Kitty, plying her fan and peer- 
ing above it at her two companions. 

"And to disappoint the Duchess," threw 
in Dolly Tichboume. 

"And not at all to marry him ourselves," 
concluded Lady Grace. 

"Not if he were the last man in the world," 
said Dolly, vehemently. 

" In reaUty " — ^Mrs. Kitty gave the finishing 
touch — " it is a great relief to us to be saved 
our trouble, and yet to see the Duchess dis- 
appointed in her plans." 

"And, indeed, she must have been disap- 
pointed," exclaimed Dolly. "A wife from 
the provinces I A pretty thing for her Grace 
to suffer." 

"Have you heard how she takes it?" Lady 
Grace made soft inquiry. 

"No," answered Mrs. Kitty, "and sorry 
enough I am! It all happened at her villa 
in Hampton, and not a word has been whis- 
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pered abroad. I've tried to make Eugene 
Walford talk, but he's discreet and will say 
nothing but, 'Such a blow to the family! I 
beg you — do not remind me I I cannot talk 
of it.' Then he takes snuff." Mrs. Kitty 
looked resigned. 

" 'Tis said Landry Walford makes the ab- 
surdest figure of a husband!" sighed Lady 
Grace. 

"You'd not know him for the same man," 
said Dolly. "He scarce stirs from her side, 
and they go running about London together, 
hand in hand, like two children at a peep- 
show." 

"He makes a fool of himself," said Mrs. 
Kitty, closing her fan with a snap. " I went 
to visit them Saturday last, and they were 
off to the Mint, and to the lions and por- 
cupines at the Tower, and across London 
Bridge, and then to dine at Pontack's, and off 
again to the wild beasts in Covent Garden. " 

"She has no complexion, I'll warrant," 
Dolly Tichboume spoke viciously. 

"And no wit," Mrs. Kitty helped her on. 

"But I've seen her back," complained 
Lady Grace. " And 'twas a very good back." 

This remark came as a little shock to the 
two others. 
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"You don't think—" began Dolly Tich- 
boume. 

"It isn't possible — " exclaimed Mrs. Kitty 
at the same moment. 

They never finished their sentences, for 
just then echoed through the house the clang 
of the knocker. 

"If it should be Landry WalfordI" said 
Lady Grace. She cast a comprehensive 
look up and down her lemon-colored dam- 
ask. Dolly Tichboume flashed up in her 
flame-colored paduasoy and sat herself down 
again discreetly. Even Mrs. Kitty spread 
out her blue satin petticoat so as to show in 
their full beauty the embroidered garlands 
of brown and gold sea-shells intertwined with 
pink coral. 

"Mr. Hervey/' announced the servant at 
the door. There was a sigh of disappoint- 
ment from all three, but Hervey followed close 
at the heels of the servant, and Kitty G)llins 
must smother her sigh in courteous greeting. 

"A stranger to the tea-tables," she gave 
him welcome. "We are honored." She spoke 
cordially, but at heart she was uneasy. She 
knew well that Hervey seldom appeared in 
a drawing-room unless he saw a prospect of 
amusement. 
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His first words betrayed his purpose. " You 
were talking about Landry Walford," he 
challenged, as soon as he was seated. 

"Why should you take that for granted?" 
fenced Mrs. Kitty. 

"The whole town talks of him and his 
wife/' answered Hervey. "You wouldn't 
be out of the fashion." 

"And what does the town say of them?" 
asked Mrs. Kitty. " Come, you should know 
aU. Tell us." 

" Tis for you to tell me/' said Hervey. 
" I've nothing but the talk of men to repeat : 
'How bewitching the young wife is — ^such 
an air — such a face — such a way with hevV 
Why, the men swarm about her like bees, 
and Landry is near out of his senses." 

" Such a fool as he makes of himself I" cried 
Kitty Collins. 

"There," Hervey said, in a gratified tone, 
"I knew I'd hear the truth from you." 

Kitty Collins flushed angrily, but Dolly, 
who had been studying Hervey's face, cut 
in before Kitty could speak. 

"Mr. Hervey has seen them both," she 
said, with conviction. "Now, Mr. Hervey, 
tell us all about them." 

"What a wit!" Hervey turned mockin^r 
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eyes upon her. Then he looked important. 
"They came to the chambers yesterday. 
Landry's old lodgings, you know. Senti- 
ment, pure sentiment I" 

" And 'twas the first time you'd seen them?" 
asked Lady Grace. 

"They've been in the country, you re- 
member." Hervey refuted the implication 
of neglect. 

Well, well," said the impatient Dolly. 
Twas a most affecting scene." Hervey 
assumed all the airs of a man about to tell a 
thrilling story. "It begins with the marta- 
gon hly Landry left with me when he started 
for Canada. Just as he parted he said, with 
tears in his eyes, ' Jack, don't forget the mar- 
tagon Uly.' So all the time he's been gone 
I've even been getting up nights to water that 
lily for his sake. And sometimes I gave it ar- 
rack-punch instead of water, but 'twas all to 
no purpose. It died, and I wept for it, and 
then I kept the poor, desolate pot to show 
him. When he came, I met him at the door 
with the martagon hly pot under my arm. 
'I did the best I could, Landry,' I said to him, 
the very first word. ' I gave it arrack-punch. 
And here's the pot. But the martagon lily 
died.' 'Devil take the martagon hly. Jack,' 
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said Landry then. 'Here's my wife/ 'Twas 
brutal of him. I'm not recovered from the 
shock yet. When they went, to be sure, I 
had strength to lean out of my ivindow and 
drop the martagon Uly pot on the path in 
front of them. ' 'Twas the axrack - punch 
did it/ I said." 

"What nonsense I" said Mrs. Kitty. 

Then again the knocker clanged at the 
door below. 

" Now 'twould be strange if that were Lan- 
dry and his wife/' said Hervey. 

"You knew they were coming*/' cried 
Dolly. "And you made up that rigmarole 
to pass the time while you waited/' 

"What penetration I" said Hervey, but he 
smiled and turned toward the door. 

There Landry Walford and his wife were 
just entering between the grinning dragons. 



HER Grace the Dowager Duchess had rum- 
bled up in her coach to Mrs, Collins's 
door, and in her coach Landry and Ohve had 
rumbled away. 

In the china drawing-room, where the after- 
noon sun touched out the bright colors, the 
three inseparables drew closer together. 

"She is beautiful," said Lady Grace, petu- 
lantly. 

"She has a tongue in her head," added 
Mrs. Kitty. 

" Twas a handsome gown, and she wore 
it handsomely," sighed Dolly Tichboume. 

" They adore each other," seiid Lady Grace, 
with a catch in her voice, 

"And the Duchess has forgiven theml" 
threw in Dolly. 

"The Duchess, indeed!" Mrs. Kitty tapped 
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